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We invite the correspondence of houses interested in 
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Too poor to make an elaborate gift, such as other lords were making to the Emperor, one 
of the daimyos planted a row of cryptomeria trees along the road by which his overlord entered 
Nikko, The gifts of the others have long since been forgotten, but this stately row of evergreen 
giants that flanks the long avenue that leads to Nikko stands a living memorial to his fealty. The 
cryptomeria of this entrance and about the temples are rated as among the greatest attractions 
of this beautiful place. 
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TALES OF OLD JAPAN 
THE FORTY-SEVEN RONIN 


As illustrated by Japanese color-print artists 


By Dora AmsDEN 


HAT are they ?’’ is a question often asked by those 
looking for the first time at a collection of Japan- 
ese prints,’’ said the late Professor William 
Armes. ‘*To say they are chromozylographs, is 
to give an answer strictly accurate. But as this 
is more concise than simple, it may be well to say 
in non-technical, popular language that they are prints in 
colors from engraved wooden blocks, as many blocks and 
impressions ordinarily being required as there are colors.’’ 

The history of Ukiyo-ye—the school of the Japanese 





colorprint artists—is not confined to printing but includes ~ 


the aesthetic history of a peculiar kind of design. This 
popular art is bound up with the story of the life of the 
common people of Japan for the space of time almost 
contemporaneous with that of the military rule of the 
Shoguns of the Tokugawa family, a period of over two 
hundred and fifty years. 

In a sense Japanese prints may be considered as docu- 
ments, for not only are they examples of a fascinating 
branch of art, but valuable as a compendium of the man- 
ners and customs, the fads, follies and fashions of the 
bourgeois and common people of Japan. The late Profes- 
sor Fenellosa—the oracle of Ukiyo-ye—could determine by 
a glance at the coiffure of a lady of rank, or the gay pins 
and coils in the head dress of a geisha or professional 
beauty, the approximate date of an impression. 

Printed books illustrated with woodeuts of noted views, 
brought the island into closer intereommunication and 
promoted the desire to travel, and it can be truly said that 
nishiki-ye (prints) sown broadcast, were the seeds, which 
fructifying in the heart of the nation, opened into fair 
flowers of progress, wreathing the chain of art which 
linked Japan with other nations. 
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Although the originator of Ukiyo-ye, poetically inter- 
preted (Pictures of the Floating World), Iwasa Matahei 
lived in the latter part of the sixteenth century, it was 
Hishikawa Moronobu who is considered to be the real 
founder of the school. He it was, who conceived the idea 
of using the form of printed book illustration just com- 
ing into vogue as a channel to set forth the life of the 
people. 

Moronobu illustrated what is termed the Carnival of 
Genroku, the year period from 1688 to 1703. 

Yedo (Tokyo) was now the new Paris, crowded for six 
months in the year with the retinue of the nobility who 
attended the Shogun’s court; each daimyo with his follow- 
ing of samurai and dependents of lesser degree. Koyoto, 
the ancient capital, was deserted, save for the cloistered 
Mikado and his entourage, the old nobility. 

The Ming dynasty had fallen and the academic shackles 
of China were shaken off; ethereal trees and dream pa- 
godas vanished and the classic schools bowed to the new 
art. The votaries of pleasure delighted in the ‘‘Floating 
World’’—(Ukiyo-ye) and scorned the calm serenity of 
Confucian philosophers, wrapt on literary heights. 

It was a gay tango time that Moronobu illustrated with 
the aid of his pupils, for the nonce, the streets of Yedo 
were filled with gay revellers, ‘‘like a world of college 
boys out on a lark.’’ Into the vulgar theaters swaggered 
the samurai, forgetting their high estate, flirting with the 
fascinating girls of Yedo while their wives languished at 
home. 

Then a sterner Shogun ruled, who stopped this sky- 
larking. The laws of Jyeyasu—the Napoleon of Japan 
and first of the Tokugawa family—must be enforeed. The 
samurai must keep to their yashikis, eschew the vulgar 
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Painting. By Hishigawa Moronobu. 
(Ukiyo-ye). He illustrated the Year Period, 


founder of the Popular School 
8-1703, which, from a general 





laxity of discipline, was termed “The Carnival of Genroku.” “A World of 


College Boys Out on a Lar! 









theatre and content themselves with the ‘*No’ 
buy no more tempting broadsheets and not go 
at night. So prints were ostracized and to this day are 
disdained by the aristocracy as a cheap art with low sub- 
jects unsuitable for neblemen, 

Still the artists, engravers and printers worked in 
collaboration, running off the broadsheets splashed with 
colors, by hand, till gradually they evolved the multiple 
color blocks and in 1765 polychrome printing was brought 
to perfection, through the genius of Suzuki Harunobu, 
whose prints are now coveted in vain or obtained for 
fabulous prices at auctions or from private collections. 

Harunobu and his followers chose subjects as refined 
as those of the painters, but the rival school of Torii— 
the printers’ branch of Ukiyo-ye, catered entirely to the 
theatre. In collaboration with the play writers, the art- 
ists designed prints to illustrate the play of the month 
or to popularize some noted actor, whose portrait was 
sought just like those of our ‘‘movie’’ stars. F 

Posters, these prints were, dashed off with extraor- 
dinary rapidity yet with strength and certainty of stroke. 
The portrait of Danjuro, one of the great dynasty of 
actors who to this day adopt the name, sold for 5 cash— 
the fraction of a cent—in the streets of Yedo—is a 
museum treasure which connoisseurs and dealers would 
vie in bidding for today at auction rooms in London, 
Paris or New York. 

“No”? dane the ‘product of Sung illumination,” 
were an esoteric art, with strictly classic motives, wit- 
nessed by tiny audiences of the elite; but the popular 
dramas frequently originated in the atelier of the artists 
of Ukiyo-ye. 

And these popular plays intrigued the young bloods 
who surreptitiously viewed them ; stealing from the tedio 












































ceremonies of the most exacting court. Throwing aside 
their cumbersome garments, with hearts as light as their 


consciences, ignoring the stern censor of morals, they 
seated themselves on the mats of the theatre. 

Would not the mighty art of the Danjuro of the ¢ 
in some moving story of loyalty or revolt against usurpa- 
tion, rouse in the samurai’s brain some sense of fealty 
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to that imperial sovereign, languishing in seclusion, or 
gazed at as a puppet by a few privileged subjects? The 
wily Shoguns feared the awakening of the people to the 
fact of the tyranny of military rule, and the desire for 
the revindication of the imperial power, Therefore such 
pl were prohibited or camoutlaged to disguise his- 
torical truth, yet in spite of this vigilance the fires of 
patriotism were fanned upon the stage and the wind of 
revelution stirred in the fluttering leaves of Ukiyo-ye. 

Chief of these historical plays was the ‘*History of the 
Forty-seven Ronin,’’ an actual drama of vendetta of the 
seventeenth century. No longer under ban it is still re- 
enacted on the stage and remains one of the most popu- 
lar plays of the day while the actor designers delighted 
in it as a subject for illustration. Even Hokusai, who 
looked down upon theatrical subjects, published a series 
of prints illustrating the famous feudal story, but this 
was because his great-grandfather lost his life in the 
midnight attack, so that the tale formed part of his family 
history. 
itors to Japan are still shown the graves of these 
heroes and Lord Redesdale (A. B. Mitford) who wrote 
the beautiful ‘*Tales of Old Japan,”’ thus describes their 
burial place: 

‘In the midst of a nest of venerable trees in Takanawa, 

a suburb of Yedo, is hidden Sengakuji, or the Spring-hill 
Temple, renowned throughout the length and breadth of 
the land for its cemetery, which contains the graves of 
the Forty-seven Ronin, famous in Japanese history, and 
heroes of Japanese drama. 
“On the left-hand side of the main court of the temple 
a chapel, in wh surmounted by a gilt figure of 
Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, are enshrined the 
images of the forty-seven men, and of the master, whom 
they loved so well. * * ®* Some are venerable men, 
with thin, gray hair (one is seventy-seven years old) ; 
others are mere boys of sixteen. 

“Close by the chapel is a little well of pure water, 
fenced in and adorned with a tiny fernery, over which is 
an inscription, setting forth that ‘This is the well in which 
the head was washed; you must not wash your hands or 
feet here.’ Almost touching the rail of the graveyard is 
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a more imposing monument under which lies buried the 
lord, whose death his followers piously revenged. 

“The loyalty and self-sacrifice of these heroic men 
ranked them almost as demigods in the eyes of their 
countrymen and during the entire year the people place 
sprigs of evergreen in bamboo receptacles beside their 
graves.’” 

The story adapted from Lord Redesdale’s authentic 
version is as follows: 


* * * * . * * 


“The cause of the quarrel, which led to the vendetta, 
was the avarice of a Yedo court official, so absolute a pro- 
totype of Pooh Bah that it seems certain that Gilbert had 
carefully studied the story before creating ‘The Mikado.’ 

“This official, named Kira Kotsuke no Suke, was select- 
ed to instruct in court etiquette, two daimyo from the 
provinces, who were deputed by the Shogun to receive 
and entertain the Mikado’s ambassador from Kyoto. Such 
ceremonials were extremely elaborate, demanding metic- 
ulous care, lest the slightest infringement in form or 


er del 


Kira Kotsuke no Suke, the insolent Official, re 





trouble and pains he had taken to instruct his lord in 
court etiquette. 

“Kotsuke no Suke, in miserly glee, received the gift, 
and next morning made up for his former rudeness by 
fulsome flattery and obsequious attention to Kamei Sama, 
The other daimyo, Asano Takumi no Kami, whose chief 
councillor, Oishi Kuranosuke, happened to be away on a 
journey, had nobody in his service with foresight, to pla- 
cate the Gilbertian official; and the latter, ‘not being 
sufficiently insulted,’ heaped impertinence and ridicule 
upon Takumi no Kami, capping his insolence by stretch- 
ing out his foot for the great lord to untie his shoe. In- 
wardly boiling with rage, Takumi no Kami stooped his 
head and fumbled with the strings. 

“**Boor of the provinces,’ cried the insufferable Kot- 
suke, ‘you know nothing of the manners of Yedo and 
cannot even tie up a shoestring properly.’ 

“* “Stop! my lord,’ shouted Takumi no Kami. 

“ “Well, what is it?’ sneered Kotsuke no Suke, turning 
aside, and rustling his garments of stiff brocade upon the 
matted floor, like an infuriated turkey cock. 





ing the two Provincial Noblemen with premedi- 


tated rudeness at the entrance to the Palace. From a print by Hiroshige. 


precedent mar the oceasion. Therefore the arrogant 
Kotsuke no Suke strutted and swaggered, airing his pro- 
ficiency in such nice matters before the provincial noble- 
men, 

“Kamei Sama, one of these daimyo, became so infuriated 
at last that he determined to slay the obnoxious official, 
regardless of consequences, 

“**My mind is made up,’ he declared. 
no remonstrance.’ 

“This threat so terrified his councillors that one of 
them, a man of wisdom and resource, seeretly sent a 
munificent sum of money to Kotsuke no begging 
him to accept this ‘shabby present’— which was no les 
than 1000 ounces of silver—in consideration for the 


‘T will listen to 
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“<This!’ cried Takumi no Kami, in a terrible voice, 
drawing his dirk. He aimed a blow at Kolsuke no Suke’s 
hei His stiff court hat saved the official and he fled 
from the spot, but Takumi no Kami was arrested and to 
divert the disgrace of being beheaded performed scppuku, 
(hara kiri), his goods were confiscated and his retainers 
became Ronin (literally ‘Wave Men,’) cast adrift to fol- 
low their fortunes at will.”’ 

. . * * * * * 





The sequel of the story is the vendetta, sworn to and 
carried out by these forty-seven faithful vassals. Oishi 
Kuranosuke, the chief of the Ronin, obsessed by remorse 
and grief, believing that his absence from his master’s 
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Kira Kotsuke no Suke fleeing from the Lord, Asano Takumi no Kami, who had aimed a blow at his 
head. His court cap saved the insolent Official, and an officer, Yasubei, held back the infuriated Noble- 


man, giving Kotsuke no Suke time to make good his escape. 


side had occasioned the disaster, planned the scheme of 
revenge. To put Kotsuke no Suke off his guard, the band 
dispersed, though many of them under the disguise of 
workmen took service in his yashiki, in order to become 
familiar with the interior of the fortification. Meanwhile, 
further to mislead the enemy, Kuranosuke plunged into 





By Utagawa Toyokuni. 


a wild life of dissipation, grieving his friends in whom 
he had not confided, and breaking his wife’s heart by his 
loose conduct. 

“T am sick of the sight of an old woman like you about 
the house,”’ he said, ‘‘get you gone, the sooner the better,’’ 
and he sent her away with the two younger children, 





Asano Takumi no Kami, condemned to death for committing an outrage within the precincts of 
the Palace, performing Seppuku in presence of his Retainers, who thus became Ronin. By Hokusai. 
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but Chikara, the eldest son, remained with his father and 
when the time came was appointed to lead the band who 
attacked the postern of the house. 

The conduct of Kuranosuke completely deceived Koto- 
suke no Suke, who gradually relaxed his vigilance as 
rumor came to him of the profligate conduct of the chief 
retainer. 

Even a man from Satsuma, seeing him lie drunk in the 
open. street, cried: ‘‘Was not he councillor to the great 
lord, Takumi no Kami?’’ and he dared to kick his body, 
muttering: ‘‘Faithless beast, thou givest thyself to 
women and wine, thou art unworthy the name of 
samurai.’’ 

But Kuranosuke endured the contumely, biding his 
time, and at last, in the winter of the following year, 
when the ground was white with snow, the carefully 
planned assault was successfully attempted. After a gory 
combat the castle was taken, but three retainers of the 


white silk sleeping robe. Two armed men sprang forward 
but were eut down, and the other Ronin, hearing the 
shrill whistle agreed upon as a signal that the enemy was 
found, came running, while Kuranosuke, holding a lan- 
tern, scanned the old man’s features and saw it was indeed 
their enemy Kotsuke no Suke, still bearing on his fore- 
head the sear where their master, Takumi no Kami, had 
wounded him in the fray. 

Then Kuranosuke on his knees besought Kotsuke to 
commit hara ki 

‘*T shall have the honor,’’ he said, ‘‘to act as your lord- 
ship’s second, and when, with all humility, I shall have 
received your lordship’s head, it is my intention to lay it 
as an offering upon the grave of my master.’’ 

But Kotsuke crouched, speechless and trembling, craven 
coward that he was. And at last, Kuranosuke, seeing it 
was in vain to urge him to die the death of a nobleman, 
cut off his head with the same dirk with which Takumi 











The Vow. Outside the moated Palace of Asano Takumi no Kami, the chief Ronin Kuranosuke, 


holding the dirk with which his Lord struck Kotsuke no Suke, is laying his plans for vengeance. 


well known print by Keisai Yeisen. 


enemy made a brave stand before the sleeping room of 
their lord. Then Kuranosuke—seated on the campstool, 
from which he had given his orders, shouted to Chikara: 

“‘Here, boy, engage these men and if they are too strong 
for you, die.’’ Spurred by his father’s words, Chikara 
gave battle furiously, till missing his footing he fell into 
a pond, but slashed at his antagonist’s leg causing him to 
fall, whereupon Chikara dispatched him while the two 
remaining men were killed by the other Ronin so that 
not a fighting man was left of Kotsuke no Suke’s 
retainers. 

Now, to the despair of the forty-seven conspirators, not 
a trace of Kotsuke no Suke could be found. In grief and 
rage at the grievous failure, the braves were about to 
commit hara kiri, when Kuranosuke made the discovery 
that the coverlet upon the great lord’s bed was still warm, 
and frantically renewed the search. Tearing down a 
kakemono they came upon an outhouse, where huddled in 
a corner behind some sacks of charcoal was a man in a 
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no Kami had killed himself. 
accomplished. 

The day broke and the forty-seven men, terrible and 
blood-stained—as the trodden snow beneath their feet— 
bearing the head of their enemy, marched to Sengakuji. 
The people flocked to see them on their way, praising their 
valor and fidelity. Even the great Prince of Sendai sent 
his councillor to bid the weary Ronin partake of food at 
his yashiki. So they were fed with gruel and wine, and 
later, in solemn procession approached the temple of 
Sengakuji, where they were met by the abbot of the mon- 
astery, who led them to their master’s tomb. There, after 
washing in water, they laid the head. 

Finally, the comrades were sentenced to death, but per- 
mitted to die honorably by their own hands; and as from 
the beginning they made up their minds to this end they 
must come, they met death nobly. 

There were forty-seven Ronin. Why, then, do forty- 
eight tombstones stand beneath the cedars of Senga- 


And so the vendetta was 
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After months of weary plan- 
ning and watchful waiting until 
Kotosuke no Suke, deceived by 
the conduct of Kuranosuke and 
the fact that his retainers had 
scattered abroad, the time came 
when all was ready for the at- 
tack, Many of the vengeful 
Ronin had taken service in the 
household of Kotosuke no Suke, 
in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the customs of the 
castle, When the time came, 
by prearranged signal, all gath- 
ered outside the castle walls, and 
so vigorous an assault was made 
that the castle soon was taken. 


kuji? Truly the answer has 
caused tears to fall from the 
eyes of many a visiting pil- 
grim, for the forty-eighth 
tomb holds the body of the 
Satsuma man, who in agony 
of remorse ended his life, and 
was buried beside the hero, 
whose body he had spurned 
in the street at Kyoto. 

Upon the tomb of the mas- 
ter, besides the head of his 
enemy, the Ronin laid a docu- 
ment stating the reason of 
their deed which is preserved, 
with many other relies in a 
fireproof storehouse with a 
silver key, which once ad- 
mitted Lord Redesdale to a 
private inspection: 

“In a back apartment of 
the spacious temple, overlook- 
ing a miniature garden cun- 
ningly adorned with rookeries 
in which the Japanese delight 
—one by one carefully labeled 
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With deep cunning 
and remarkable fore- 
sight, in connection 
with his plan to avenge 
his master's death, 
Oishi Kuranosuke 
abandoned his former 
dignified way of living 
and plunged headlong 
into a life of wild dis- 
sipation. So completely 
did he mask his inten- 
tion that many of those 
who knew him turned 
against him for thus 
lowering himself in 
their eyes. The plan 
was entirely successful 
and threw his enemy, 
against whom the plot 
was being laid, com- 
pletely off his guard. 
In the engraving, to the 
left, Kuranosuke is 
shown feasting at a 
house of pleasure. By 
Utagawa Toyokuni. 





Although Osihi Kur- 
anosuke planned that 
his enemy should die, 
he did not forget that 
he was of the samurai 
and as such gave him 
opportunity of dying as 

\ @ nobleman should, urg- 
ing him to commit sui- 

cide, as was customary 

with those of his class. 

\ The craven Kotosuke- 

no-Suke refused to do 

this, so he killed him 
with the same dirk with 
which his master, the 
brave Asano-Takumi-no- 

Kami, had committed 

seppuku, In the en- 

graving to the left this 
tragic scene is depicted 
by Keisai Yeisen, 





The Ronin overcame the vassals 
of the castle after a bloody fight and 
rushed in to find the lord on whom 
their vengeance was centered. As 
shown in the engraving, a brave 
stand was made by three of his re- 
tainers before the bed chamber in 
which he was supposed to be. Ap- 
palled at the noise of combat, the 
coward fled. He was found after 
@ careful search and offered an op- 
portunity qf a noble's death. Re- 
fusing this, he was killed, as shown 
in the engraving above. The panel 
to the left is from a print by Uta- 
gawa Tokokuni, 


and indexed, the boxes were 
brought out and opened by 
the chief priest. A strange 
medley of broken armor, 
seraps of metal and wood, 
helmets, flutes, a writing box, 
crests and badges, spear- 
heads and dirks red with rust 
—but—”’ said Lord Redes- 
dale, ‘‘with certain patches 
more deeply stained as if the 
fatal clots of blood were 
never to be blotted out. Also 
a number of documents: the 
plan of Kotsuke no Suke’s 
house, and the receipt given 
by the retainers of his son, in 
return for the head of their 
lord’s father, which the priest 
restored to the family. Lastly 
the paper explanatory of 
their conduct, which they laid 
upon the tomb. It was thus 
translated : 

“Tn the fifteenth year of 
Genroku, the twelfth month, 
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and fifteenth day. We have come this day to do homage 
here, forty-seven in all from Oishi Kuranosuke down to 
the foot soldier, Terasaka Kichiyemon, all cheerfully about 
to lay down our lives on your behalf. We reverently an- 
nounce this to the honored spirit of our dead master. On 
the fourteenth day of the third month of last year our 
honored master was pleased to attack Kira Kotsuke no 
Suke, for what reason we know not. Although we fear 
that after the decree issued by the Government, this plot 
of ours will be displeasing to our master, still we who 
have eaten your food could not without blushing, repeat 
the verse, ‘‘Thou shalt not live under the same heaven nor 
tread the same earth with the enemy of thy father or 
lord,’’ nor could we have dared to leave hell and present 
ourselves before you in paradise, unless we had carried 
out the vengeance which you began. Having taken coun- 
sel together last night, we have escorted my lord, Kotsuke 


the story, substituting for the Ronin, the forms of women, 
a favorite conceit of the artists of beauty. 

- All of them show the Ronin in terrific conflict with 
Kotsuke no Suke’s retainers. Cruel and bloodthirsty are 
the blades of their relentless katanas, which once un- 
sheathed must be slaked in human blood, and their gar- 
ments, slashed into stiletto-like points of inky blackness, 
forming a cheveaur de frise round their fierce faces, seem 
scintillant with the spirit of vendetta. 

The story of the Forty-seven Ronin may be called an 
epitome of the ethics of Old Japan. In it is exemplified 
the feudal devotion of the Japanese; their distorted vision 
of duty and fealty to a superior, justifying the most law- 
less acts. Thus the hero Kuranosuke’s conduct during his 
year of reckless abandonment, was considered meritorious 
and a proof of devotion. The end justified the means. 

Hideous and complete was the revengeful drama; yet 





Chikara, son of the Chief Ronin, Oishi Kuranosuke, preparing to leave home in order to join his father 


in his mission of revenge. 
of the house. From a print by Utagawa Toyokuni. 
no Suke, hither, to your tomb. This dirk, by which our 
honored lord set great store last year, and entrusted to 
our care, we now bring back. If your noble spirit be 
now present before this tomb, we pray you as a sign to 
take this dirk, and striking the head of your enemy. with it 
a second time to dispel your hatred forever. This is the 
respectful statement of forty-seven men.’ ’” 


Many of the Ukiyo-ye artists illustrated the popular 
story, varying the main theme to fit the dramatic repre- 
sentations. 

In examining the sets, it is hard to give preference to 
any special artist: to choose between the Utamaro—like 
violets and greens of Yeisen; the rich dark tints and fine 
backgrounds of Kunisada; the delicately massed detail of 
Toyokuni, unlike the usual boldness of his style, and the 
varied sword-play of the versatile Hiroshige, set in a 
frosted, snowy landscape. Hokusai’s series is signed, 
Kako, and the sweeping lines and contours of the female 
figures show Kiyonaga influence. Utamaro also illustrated 
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His mother is seen hiding her face in order to conceal her tears as he steps out 


through the carnage gleamed the light of merey. First, 
the Ronin carefully warned the neighborhood that the 
vendetta was a clan affair, that nobody outside the enemy’s 
precinets would be molested. 

Again, all precautions were to be taken to avoid a con- 
flagration, lest the innocent suffer; and last, the chief of 
the Ronin commanded his followers to avoid injury to 
the aged and infirm, the women and children inside the 
enemy’s gates. The vendetta was not an outbreak of 
savagery but the sworn and solemn duty of the retainers 
who were carrying out the precept: ‘‘Thou shalt not live 
under the same heaven nor tread the same earth with the 
enemy of thy father or lord.’’ 

Death to themselves was to be the final act, predestined 
from the incipience as in Greek tragedy. For these, the 
quality of mercy could not fall as the gentle rain from 
heaven—the cup of death, each noble samurai must drain. 
The seppuku they craved, otherwise death by the com- 
mon executioner. 

There are many sidelights that reflect beauty on the 
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drama. How pitiful is the sacrifice of the youth Chikara: 
Chikara, a mere child of sixteen, bids farewell to his 
mother to follow his father in his mission of revenge. In 
parting with her son the mother sees foreshadowed his 
doom. She tells him: ‘‘The parting will be for long’’— 
in her heart she knows forever. Yet she begs him not 
to be a coward; says that when she thinks of him it will 
be as a brave samurai; and at the last, when the young 
hero—ready to take the dark path alone, and die by his 
own hand, is asked by the pitying officials whose mission 
it is to see the seppuku carried out, what message he 
would like to send to his mother, replies: 

“Since I, then, left her for long, I have now no message 


The Forty-seven at 
Sengakuji. The head of 
Kotsuke no Suke cov- 
ered with a cloth is laid 
as an offering before the 
tomb of their master, 
Takumi no Kami. On 
the right is the Chief 
Ronin, Kuranosuke, and 
next to him the veteran 
Retainer. Prostrate be- 
fore the tomb is the 
comrade who discovered 
Totsuke no Suke and is 
therefore given the 
place of honor. By Uta- 
gawa Toyokuni, 


to send her ;’’ which answer moved the witnesses to tears, 
The incident recalls the self-sacrifice of General Nogi, 
commanding the attack upon the fortifications of Port 
Arthur, who sent his son to inevitable death—a modern 
Abraham for whom no angel stayed the hand. The con- 
suming grief of the great general and his wife made it 
easy for them to take their own lives which had lost all 
joy, at the death of their emperor, for whom the supreme 
sacrifice had been made. 

Such deeds may be called indigenous to Japan; surely 
there is no parallel to them in history. Patriotism, their 
loadstar, shines yet serene, glowing with the light of in- 
effable loyalty. 





Above is a picture of the last resting place of the devoted band—the Forty-seven Ronin—of 


Japanese song and story. 


It stands not far from Shiba Park, and within its enclosure are the 


tombs of the Ronin, of their devoted leader, and also of their lord and master. 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE 


A good rule to follow in trying to understand Japan 
and her compelling motives in world affairs. 





A candid statement of facts gathered on \ 


an extended tour of personal investigation —~ ty x 


An address delivered before the San Francisco 
Commercial Club on the day of his 
arrival from the Orient. 





By DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
President New York Life Insurance Company 


|] ENTLEMEN: I have been out of my familiar 
world for more than three months, without news- 
papers, with little mail, with only here and there 
‘1 a brief cable. I have moved rapidly, met many 
a] men, discussed many things. I have, in a way, 

been so placed in the vortex of Eastern problems 
i I have been constantly buffeted by cross-currents of 
Opinion on issues that have been in existence for centuries. 


At Honolulu, struggling with confused impressions, 
trying to put them into coherent form, came Mr. Jenks’s 
invitation to tell the Chamber of Commerce and the Com- 
mercial Club all about it today. 


Important things have happened since I left. The 
great political parties have named their candidates and 
formulated the issues of a national campaign. Without 
seeing, untikI reached Honolulu, an American newspaper 
that was less than a month old, and few of those, I have 
rushed from the steamer to tell a public opinion with 
which I am out of touch about problems which three 
months ago were almost as strange to me as politics on the 
Planet Mars. 


Our new Minister to China, Honorable Charles R. 
Crane, is a good story-teller. One story that he told, to 
the delight of President Wilson in Paris, runs in this 
wise : 

A certain Turkish gentleman, walking in his garden on 
a beautiful evening, happened to look into his well and 
saw the moon there. He at once became greatly excited. 
‘‘IT must get the moon out of the well,’’ he cried. So he 
looked about and found a long pole, which he put under 
the moon and proceeded to pry it out. He gave a great 
heave, fell over flat on his back, and saw the moon serently 
sailing through the sky. He immediately got on his feet 
and said, ‘‘That’s a good job done,’’ and continued his 
walk. President Wilson remarked that that was about 
what he and his associates had been doing in Paris. 


If any member of any group that has recently visited 
Japan, officially or unofficially, has made up his mind 
about the Eastern problem and thinks that he has ‘‘done 
a good job,’’ he is, of course, entitled to his opinions. 


I am so confused by the social and political cross- 
eurrents of opimion that are swirling in the East, so 
knocked about by the contradictory statements of equally 
responsible men, so impressed by the vastness of China, 
by the almost primeval origin of the forces at work, and 
bv the fact that East is still East and West is still West, 
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that 1f I saw the moon, as the old Turk did, I would not 
be so sure that I ought not to leave it in the well. 


Eighteen hundred and fifty-four, when Commander 
Perry broke through the barrier behind which Japan 
sought to hide herself, will ultimately come to be one of 
the great outstanding dates of history. Then began a 
development in the Orient that is only now taking form; 
a development which will ultimately react upon us with 
consequences that no man can foresee, and few, who 
have regard for their reputations, care now to predict. 
Out of the mystery of the East then emerged a new force 
in the world—comparable in its possibilities with the 
creation of the German Empire. 


The Restoration in Japan was contemporaneous with 
the crowning of William I. at Marseilles. The German 
Empire then founded and passed, but modern Japan is 
only beginning. 

Irrespective of the rights or wrongs that lie in the 
Oriental problem, our profound interest in it is a fact 
perfectly clear to anyone who has visited the western 
shore of the Pacific, although such visitor may well de- 
cline to forecast in any detail just how we may solve the 
problem when it reaches its acute stage. There are, how- 
ever, a few bold outlines which anyone may sketch with 
certainty. 

Across the Pacific lies one of the oldest and, by the 
standard of modern life, one of the newest countries on 
earth. 


China, highly civilized before Rome was founded, has — 


slept politically for upwards of 5,000 years. Her un- 
counted millions have tilled the soil for all that time and 
left the amazing mineral wealth of her vast dominions 
almost untouched. China has no roads, almost no rail- 
roads; but she has, nevertheless, a wonderful system of 
transportation. How many Americans realize that, be- 
tween her canals and rivers, China has more miles of 
waterways than we have miles of railroads? 

These waterways served while China slept politically, 
while she had no industries in the modern sense; but they 
will not be sufficient for the China that is coming, al- 
though they will be a powerful factor in her future life. 

In the rush of events which have crowded the last six 
years, most of us have forgotten the little we ever knew 
about the struggle that went on in Asia for years prior to 
1914. Russia seeking to disrupt the British Empire by 
reaching the frontier of India. Britain defending her 
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Empire. China, politically impotent and corrupt, ready 
to sell to the highest bidder. Every phase of this struggle 
directly involved Japan’s integrity and existence. 


In 1894, in the war between China and Japan, the 
world got its first knowledge of the Power that emerged 
from the silence and mysteries of the Orient when Perry 
knocked with kindly lead at the door of unknown Japan. 


Here was obviously another, a new and an important 
force to be reckoned with in the era that was coming to 
Asia and to the world. 


In the war with China, Japan defeated her ancient 
friend and enemy so easily that the world stood aghast. 
This result did not suit some of the great Powers. Rus- 
sia, France and Germany promptly told Japan she must 
get out of Port Arthur, just won by her arms. Sullenly, 
Japan complied. She could do nothing else. But, not 
unnaturally, she waited for the day when she would be 
in position to take that strategic place again and hold it. 

China, still playing the part of a political harlot, was, 
after the Boxer Rebellion, about to present Kiau-Chau 
Bay to Russia. Germany sailed in one fine day and took 
it herself; as vile a bit of robbery and rape as history 
records. 


I digress just here to say that when, in an address be- 
fore a great mass meeting in Osaka, I denounced this 
rape, said Germany’s title was unclean, and that the 
average American citizen did not believe that Japan had 
cleansed the title by taking it back from Germany, the 
audience somewhat vigorously disapproved my statement. 


Then Russia put on more pressure. In 1904 Japan, in 
defense of her very life, attacked that mighty Empire and 
speedily brought it to terms. Port Arthur, again taken— 
this time at a fearful cost, remained Japan’s, and no one, 
then or now, questions her right to hold it. 


Acting under the compulsion of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, Japan—although she was not then anti-German— 
took away from Germany Kiau-Chau and its surround- 
ing territory; the city of Tsing-tau and the German rail- 
road from Tsing-tau to Tsinan-fu. The formal demand 
on Germany which preceded the taking of Kiau-Chau was 
accompanied by the declaration that if Germany sur- 
rendered these ports of the Shantung Province, Japan 
would restore all to China. 


I haven’t time to state the reasons why Japan has not 
restored Shantung to China; but the Osaka audience was 
equally displeased when, on that same occasion, I said 
that the average American citizen could not understand 
why Japan, if she meant to restore Shantung, did not do 
so at once. 


With this hurried sketch of the recent past, I now 
return to some of the other outlines that may be stated 
without fear of contradiction. 

Japan says she is over-populated; statistics support that 
claim. She is certainly densely populated when her arable 
land is considered; and she is prolific almost beyond be- 
lief. What is she to do? Does she really face starvation 
unless she can get an outlet for her surplus population? 
No hurried journey through Japan qualifies me, or any 
man, to answer that question satisfactorily. It is certain 
that Hokkaido, the northern island, is not densely popu- 
lated. Neither is Formosa. Neither is Korea. But this is 
the fundamental fact to which Japan points for justifica- 
tion in her attitude toward China, Manchuria, Mongolia 
and Siberia. Review the existing status: 

In addition to her old empire, Japan now has Formosa 
and Korea. She has, and has had for nine years, a body 
of troops, and now has a big wireless station, at Hankow, 
nearly 600 miles up the Yang-tse River. I wonder how 
many in this audience knew that. The Yang-tse River is 
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to China what the Mississippi would be to the United 
States if its mouth were in the harbor of New York. 


Those Japanese troops were landed, as I am informed, 
after a conference between the Japanese, American and 
British naval commanders at Hankow, in which it was 
decided that a landing was not necessary. Without 
further consultation Japan landed troops the next morn- 
ing, and has remained to this hour. 


She has Kiau-Chau Bay, the city of Tsing-tau, and the 
German railway from Tsing-tau to Tsinan-fu, with a big 
wireless station at Tsinan-fu and permanent barracks. 
She has troops along the whole line of that road, in bar- 
racks, which Germany never had. She has troops at 
points on the railroad from Peking to Mukden. This is 
noticeable at Shan-Hai-Kuan, where the Great Wall runs 
into the sea. The Japanese flag flies over the railroad sta- 
tion at that point. Then, of course, she holds Port Arthur 
and Dairen. She controls the South Manchurian Railway, 
and Mukden in Manchuria is practically a Japanese city, 
and a very modern up-to-date place, too. She owns Korea. 
She is in Vladivostok. She has taken over Nikolaievsk, 
where her soldiers and people to the number of 700 were 
recently killed with unspeakable ferocity by the so-called 
Partisans. 

She is reported to have troops in the north part of Sak- 
halien. She has a large body of troops in Siberia 1000 
miles inland. She has troops in Mongolia. Her enemies 
say that she is seeking control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway; that she has nearly achieved that control; that 
the methods of that achievement will not bear investiga- 
tion. 

Visualize the coast of Asia from Formosa to the Sea of 
Ohkotsk and you will quickly see what a powerful naval 
and military position Japan holds in the East. These are 
facts. I am not now discussing Japan’s motives nor her 
purposes. Behind all is the Anglo-Japanese alliance—at 
present seemingly a little uncertain of its future. 

Broadly speaking, the situation is this: On the one 
hand, China, like a great whale floundering politically in 
shallow water and helpless. When I say China, I include 
Mongolia and Manchuria, which are still supposed to be a 
part of that unhappy country. And with China include 
Siberia—a prey to active anarchy, bandit-ridden Bolshe- 
vik-cursed. 

On the other hand, we have Japan—a compact, prob- 
ably over-populated, highly organized, ambitious, efficient, 
and militaristic empire. 

With the exception of Wei-Hai-Wei, she owns or prac- 
tically controls all the sea coast for the thousands of miles 
that stretch from Hongkong to Kamchatka. She has 
troops in the interior of China and in the very heart of 
Siberia. 

She claims to be faced with starvation if she does not 
secure more territory. ‘‘Bushido teaches us,’’ said a 
prominent Japanese gentleman to me, ‘‘that it is better 
to die with our swords in our hands than to die by star- 
vation.’’ I ask you what is likely to happen under such 
conditions? One needs to attribute to the Japanese no 
unworthy purposes, no really sinister motives, to make a 
forecast. Isn’t she likely to do what other and so-called 
Christian nations have done under like conditions? And 
if she undertakes it, who or what except her own mis- 
takes, is to stop her? 

And just here Japan seems to me to be in danger of 
a vast failure. Unless she creates a different status for 
herself in the Orient; unless she wins moral as well as 
political and industrial leadership, she cannot, notwith- 
standing her superiority otherwise, lead Asia; she cannot 
achieve that splendid destiny which was possible when 
she answered Perry’s call. | 
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She has as yet utterly failed to win 
that leadership. That is not an 
opinion; it is a fact so obvious that 
even the hurried traveler cannot well 
go wrong—if he sees China and 
Korea as well as Japan. Wer task 
was and is a very difficult one. It 
was extremely difficult in Korea, and 
after ten years she has morally lost 
ground there. She has not pro- 
gressed in Formosa. She has the out- 
spoken enmity of practically all 
Americans and English resident in 
China, and of most of those resident 
in Japan. She has the implacable 
hatred and fear of all patriotic 
Chinese. She is now in desperate 
financial and industrial straits at 
home. She has an anti-militaristic 
party, which takes itself rather seri- 
ously, but is not, in my opinion,— 
and that is only an opinion—of any 
particular importance as yet. 

T disagree utterly with one of my 
associates in the group which visited 
Japan in April and May, who is re- 
ported to have stated that Japan will 
be as democratic as we are inside 
twenty years. 

That the adoption of many phases 
of Western civilization has power- 
fully influenced Japan is certain; it 
is equally certain that that influence 
will continue. It is no reflection on 
Japan to say that, notwithstanding 
that influence, Japan is still Japan; 
the Japan that has kept her individu- 
ality for more than 2500 years; the 
Japan of Hideyoshi, as well as the 
Japan that restored the Emperor in 
1868; the Japan of Yamagata, as well 
as the Japan of Shibusawa and 
Kaneko. 

The Japanese naturally have a 
marked affection for the American 
people. Above the name of any other 
foreigner they place the name of 
Townshend Tarris. 

They are proud, sensitive, hospit- 
able, polite, ambitious, and cruel on 
occasion. 

They are Orientals and will never 
—and if they could, would never— 
be anything else. They do not think 
as we do—which is not saying that 
they think less effectively. 

The rule of ‘‘put yourself in his 
place’’ is a good one to follow in try- 
ing to understand Japan. 

Twice in twenty-six years she has 
had to fight for her existenee—not 
including her part in the World War. 

That what happens to China is of 
supreme importance to Japan was 
conceded in the Lansing-Ishii notes. 

Consider the game of grab that has 
menaced her all through the period 
since the Restoration: Russia always 
crowding from the North; France 
pushing up from the South; England 
at Hong-kong, in the Yang-tse, and 
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finally in physical possession of Wei- sented a figure as splendid as that of 





Hai-Wei; Belg’ 
playing Ru: 
Shantung. 


m always secretly 
's game; rmany in 
The brutal ‘‘twenty-one 
demands” always seemed to me quite 
as much a notice to the other Powers. 
as it was an invasion of Chinese 
sovereignty. It is easy to say that 
Japan ought not to be in Hankow, 
nor in Shantung, nor in Manchuria, 
nor in Siberia, But if the whale 
floundering in shallow water is to be 
torn into bits by sharks, Japan’s very 
existence depends on what she gets. 
Moreover, Japan is taking a long 
lock ahead; she is afraid of what 
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Germany may do in Russia; of the 
recrudescence, in a more terrible 
form, of the Power that menaced her 
so long. 

Just now Japan is being lashed into 
a fury by the militarists on account 
of the ‘olaievsk massacre. He 
would be a bold man who prophesied 
the final issue of Japan’s incursion 
into Siberia, Japan believes she must 
expand or starve; but she has shown 
none of the genius of the British in 
colonization, and without that her 
problem is terribly complex and dan- 
gerous. When her people go to a 
country which she does not control 
they are seldom welcome. When 
they go to countries which she does 
control, they and she are about 
equally unweleome. She is drifting 
into a condition of isolation. 

Let us remember, too, that in this 
Japan is not singular. When we 
entered the European War, on ac- 
count of the way we did it, we pre- 
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Sir Galahad. We were the moral 
leaders of the world. But now, in a 
world ruined by war, crushed by debt, 
chaotic in its finances, prostrate in its 
industries, controlled by the laws of 
national advantage, we seem not a 
Sir Galahad, but a Don Quixote 
charging windmills. In such times as 
these a nation may lose its friends 
and commit no fault. I do not eriti- 
cise Japan when I say that she is in- 
capable of playing the réle of Sir 
Galahad; I compliment her when I 
say that she is not likely to assume 
the réle of Don Quixote. 

She is Oriental, and, led by her 
militarists, is capable of extreme 
action hout regard to consequences. 

She is unquestionably the political, 
the industrial, the intellectual leader 
of Asia. But, I repeat, she has not 
yet won that moral leadership essen- 
tial to real success. When I say, as 
T do, that I believe she will ultimately 
achieve that leadership, I realize that 
my conclusion may finally seem as 
foolish as the belief of the Turk that 
he has rescued the moon from the 
well and put it back in the sky. 

I was a friend of Japan when I 
sailed. I return a friend. That is 
said not because it is a matter of any 
importance to Japan, but merely to 
give you my reaction after seeing 
Japan and China and Korea, and 
talking with many who are anti- 
Japanese. Certain impressions stand 
out clearly: 

First: I believe Japan will make 
almost any concession in the matter 
of emigration to this country in order 
to secure an agreement with our Fed- 
eral Government which will not com- 
promize her self-respect. 

Second: Irrespective of whether 
her motives are sound or sinister, I 
believe she has made a grave mistake 
in her adventure in Siberia. 

Third: While I understand and in 
a measure sympathize with her re- 
luctance in surrendering any part of 
the powerful position she has won in 
Shantung, I believe she has lost mor- 
ally more than she now understands 
in her attitude toward that problem. 

Fourth: I know she has made 
grave mistakes in Korea. Her lead- 
ing citizens admit that. I believe she 
is making some progress there now 
under the leadership of Governor- 
General Saito. 

I have, and therefore can give you, 
no clear impression of her real pur- 
poses, otherwise, in China. I can tell 
you some things her enemies allege: 
They say that Peking is now ruled 
from Tokyo; that Japan has loaned 
money to both warring factions in 
China in order to keep China divided 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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How I Toured the Orient on 
Eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars 


By Janez K. Stone 
PART TWO — Tokyo to Shanghai 


[Eprror's Note—The publication of the first part of this series, 
which began in our August issue, aroused an unexpected and 
overichelming storm of comment and criticism. By telephone, 
mail and personal visit people have accused us of not sticking 
to the facts; have stated that such a trip could not be done: 
that the sum of cight hundred and fifty dollars was altogether 
too little for such a trip, Many who have thus taken issue with 
us have been to the Orient and are of course inclined to judge 
this story by their own experiences and expenses rather than 
by the conditions which made it an actual fact. In answer to 
all arguments, we refer to the foreword which preceded the 
first part of the story, in which we said, “While we do not 
suggest this as a tour that will appeal to every one, we feel 
that this statement of actual facts, experiences, and expenses in 
connection with it will prove of interest and value to other: 
contemplating this journey as a basis from which to plan.” 
That Stone made this trip as recorded in these pages we have 
ample proof. That others can do it on the same order, we are 
fully convinced. But because it can be done is no reason for 
recommending it as the most enjoyable or pleasant any more 
than one would recommend a trip from San Francisco to New 
York and return in ten days. It can be done but it’s no fun. 
It ix with the object of showing the fundamentals of such a 
trip that this article is published, and should be read in this 
spirit, 

Syvopsts or Part Oxr-—Jabez K. Stone, newspaper man and 
well-cnown writer on travel subjects, made a wager with some 
friends that he could make a vacation tour of the Orient from 
San Francisco to Japan, Manila, Hongkong and return at a cost 
not excveding eight hundred and fifty dolars, covering every 
expense, He started out with this amount and from it paid his 
steamer fare, Honolulu expenses, ship expenses and other in- 
cidentals. In the first part, appearing in our August issue, he 
tells of the experiences and erpenses of the trip from San 
Francisco to Tokyo. Part Two, from Tokyo to Shanghai, fol- 
lows): 








A Day Ride Across Japan 


So, supplied with these tickets, we left our heavy bag- 
gage on the ship and early the next morning took our 
rickshas for the Yokohama station, as the big railroad 
depot is known in distinction from the electric station. 
This is nearly two miles from the dock, so we allowed a 
full half hour for our ricksha men. 

Arriving there we found easy going, as all the signs 
are written in English as well as Japanese and many of 
the attendants speak Engl We paid an express train 
tax of 2.50 yen and a transit tax of 50 sen, which are not 
included in the ticket provided, and making our way 
through the crowd soon established ourselves in the com- 
fortable chairs of the observation car. Japanese trains 
are, in appearance, similar to our American trains. The 
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tracks, however, are a foot narrower, being three feet 
eight inches as against our standard gauge of four feet 
eight inches. The class of the cars is indicated by the 
stripe on the outside—white for first class, which cars 
are carried on only a few of the limited express trains; 
blue for second class, which is usually taken by all first- 
class travelers, and red for third class, which is a cheaper 
fare. 

Most of the day ears have wide seats running the full 
length of each side, sometimes divided by folding arms 
that designate the seat. 

The sleeping car equipment is compartment cars, stand- 
ard cross section sleepers like ours and also sleepers with 
the upper and lower berths along the side. These latter 
are, of course, considerably narrower than our berths. 

The observation cars, which are attached to the limited 
express trains, have wicker chairs and wide plate glass 
windows and a platform on the rear that accommodates 
about six people. 

The dining cars are equipped the same as American 
diners and the meals are served either a la carte or table 
Whote. 

The day ride across Japan from Yokohama to Kobe is 
one of the most fascinating rail rides in the world. It 
takes you through thriving villages—along the pictur- 
esque seashore—through the rich country with orchards, 
fields of grain and miles upon miles of rice paddies— 
through the mountains with their dark forests of pine or 
flashing green bamboo—to the populous industrial centers 
where modern factories remind one of home—until, in 
the early evening, the ancient capital of Kyoto is reached. 
If the morning be fine, as it was with us, the first four 
hours out of Yokohama provide the superb spectacle of 
Fujiyama, the glorious mountain raising its snow- 
crowned cone 12,000 feet from the plain dominates the 
skyline, appearing first on one side and then on the other, 
as the train winds its way to Gotemba, which is almost 
at the base of the mountain. 

From here a wonderful view across the plain is ob- 
tained. We were particularly fortunate in having a 
beautiful day, and never grew tired watching the con- 
tinued changes that the clouds and sun made on this 
peerless peak, and it was with regret that we finally lost 
sight of it when we entered the mountain passes. 
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Although the Japanese trains are built for narrow gauge rails, 
they look like the regular American trains. 


During this day ride I had opportunity to do some 
figuring and to make a few entries as to my expenses in 
my diary. These were as follows: 









Ricksha hire in Yokoham 





First Day in Japan— 
Ricksha from dock to Grand | Hotel 


Dinner at Grand Hotel. 
Drinks at bar ..... 
Ricksha, Grand Hotel to ship. 


fieksha dock to electric st 
Railroad fare to Tokyo. 
My share taxicab expe: 
(3 hours at. 6.00 per hour—18 60). 
Electric fare to Tomachi. . 
Ricksha, Electric station to ship. : 


















‘Third Day— 
Rickshas to Yokohama station 
Express fare on train 
‘Transit tax on tramn.. 
‘Tiffin on train and’ tip 


‘Total 


A Little Visit in Kyoto 


We left the train at Kyoto and took a ricksha to the 
Kyoto Hotel, where Mr. Awagawa, the manager, greeted 
us courteously and provided “us with comfortable rooms. 
This hotel is in the center of the city, and after dinner 
we took rickshas and drove along the river, which is lined 


with rows of tea houses and restaurants. Then we went 
to Theater street, the gay white way of Kyoto, where we 
enjoyed the strange sensations of being among entirely 
different people and amid such unusual surroundings. 

Returning to the hotel I had a good hot bath and 
turned in for a good night’s sleep. The next morning 
we were up at 7 o’clock, as we wanted to see as much of 
Kyoto as possible during the day. Mr. Awagawa selected 
the ricksha men for us and gave them instructions, where 
we were to be taken. On his advice we engaged them for 
the day, as this is cheaper than by the trip or hour only. 

Kyoto was the capital of Japan for eleven centuries 
from A. D. 791, and is still the center of its art and 
culture. It has something like 800 temples and shrines 
as well as a number of imperial palaces, whose vast areas 
are like beautiful public parks. It is rich in historic 
memories, romantic associations and famous landmarks of 
the empire’s earlier days. Charmingly situated in the 
valley, with high hills to the east and the clear river 
Kamo running through its center, it is easily the most 
fascinating city in Japan. Even in so short a visit as 
ours it laid its spell upon us, making us decide then and 
there that we must revisit this delightful place on our 
return. 






roofed buildings and splendid altars. We saw the giant 
200-year-old cherry tree in Maruyama Park, at the head 
of the Gion (the principal street), bowed reverently be- 
fore the gold-bedecked lacquer-covered altars and stood in 
amazement at the priceless painted screens of the great 
Choun-in-temple, the largest in Japan. 

We had tiffin at a Japanese restaurant by the riverside, 
where we sat on the tatami or matting and ate bits of 
chicken, cooked before our eyes with a lot of vegetables 
in oil on a sort of a Japanese chafing dish, which is heated 
in charcoal. This is a famous dish called ‘‘torinabe’’ and 
is quite appetizing even to the newcomer. 

We rode through streets of shops where all manner of 
beautiful wares were to be seen—through districts devoted 
to home manufacture of potteries, silks, bronzes, cloisonnés, 
damascene and other works of art, and about 4 in the 
afternoon we alighted at the big Kyoto railroad depot, 
paid our ricksha men the munificent sum of 2 yen each 
for all their day’s combined service as conveyance and 
guide, and passing through the wicket gate boarded our 
train for Kobe. 

From Kyoto to Koke is one long level plain, practically 
every foot of which is under most intensive cultivation. 
At Osaka, one hour from Kyoto, we entered an immense 
station, with throngs of people rushing this way and that, 


indicative of the bustle and activity of the great manu- 
facturing city with its population of over two million. 
An hour later the guards on the platform called San- 
nomiya, and remembering this was the name for the sta- 
tion of Kobe, rather than Kobe itself, we gathered up our 
bags and stepped out. 
Japanese trains are not handled like ours as far as 














As the train winds its way through valley and between the hills, 
superb views of Fuji, the incomparable, are seen. Above is one looking 
from a tunnel entrance across the valley. 


We spent the day seeing the sights. 
We visited the ancient temples with their immense high 
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Like American trains, comfortable observation and dining cars are part 
The dining cars serve excellent food at reason- 


of the first-class equipment. 
able prices. Above is an interior of a diner on the express. 


tickets are concerned. Before taking the train you show 
your ticket to the man at the gate, who punches it and 
returns it to you. You retain it through your journey 
and when you leave the train you surrender it to the man 
at the gate of the depot of exit. 

So we surrendered our tickets and walked out to the 
crowd of ricksha men who were waiting for our fares, 
Here we were whirled along to the Oriental Hotel, where 
we stopped to ask about our ship. Being advised that it 
had arrived that afternoon and was in the stream and 
that the steam launch would leave for it shortly, we 
walked a few minutes to the hatoba, or landing stage, 
boarded the launch and in a few minutes were again in 
the familiar surroundings of our comfortable ship. 

After dinner on board we went ashore again to pay our 
respects to Kent Clark, manager of the Oriental Hotel. 
There was a moving picture show going on in the theater 
on the roof, so we went with him as his guests and enjoyed 
the performance very much. After the show we visited 
around in the clubroom, returning to the ship on the last 
launch about 11:30, tired out but well content with what 
we had seen and done in Kobe. 

We slept late next morning, keenly enjoying our com- 
fortable cabin after our exciting days ashore. We break- 
fasted luxuriously in bed. Then we went ashore again, 
returning from our expedition to the shops on Motomachi 
on the last launch. 


Through the Famous Inland Sea 

When we came on deck the hoists were 
rattling and the anchor chains clattering as 
the big anchor was pulled aboard. Then we 
steamed out of the harbor into the golden 
afternoon, crossing Osaka Bay en route 
through that wonder journey of the world— 
the Inland Sea of Japan. First came the nar- 
row straits between Awagi Island and the 
mainland — scarce two miles wide —then 
straight steaming over a wide expanse like a 
great lake, which is called the Sea of Hasima, 
the banks showing dark on either side. Then 
the islands began to appear—islands of every 
shape and size—steep, rocky islets and flat- 
topped, well-cultivated tablelands—then sharp 
peaks of bare rock, alternately with rounded 
mushroom-like verdure-colored knobs. Now 
and then some larger island would loom up, 
to be quickly passed. Then the western sky, 
into which we were steaming, became a bowl 
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As the ship plows its steady course through the ii 
Inland Sea, 
which is pictured in the engraving. 
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of fire, out of which the glowing orb sank 
slowly into the sea. Then as we watched the 
red change to rose, to coral, to pink, the clouds 
became golden, lined with silver, then pur- 
pling gray. Glimpses of the sky appeared, 
azure and turquoise, that finally faded into 
that peculiar opaline green, as evanescent as 
it was beautiful. 


These changes came one after the other— 
splashes and bands of color—as if the sky 
itself were the palette on which the supreme 
artist was mixing the gorgeous colors to be 
used in painting the glory of tomorrow’s sun- 
rise. Then the sea changed from blue to 
green and from green to gray and from gray 
to gold, trimmed with ermine, where the swift 
ship’s prow cleaved its mirror-like surface. 
For awhile darkness brooded over the face of 
the waters until the full orbed moon appeared 
over the black serrated edge of the forest-cov- 
ered hills. Then the splendor of the night laid 
its spell upon us, holding us in reverent silence at the 
ship’s rail. 

Before retiring I got out my diary, and after writing 
the doings of the days therein, entered this record of 
expense : 





Expense at Kyoto and Kobe— 
Tips to porter on train 
Ricksha fare to Hotel Kyoto 
Ricksha for evening sightseef 
Ricksha for day sightseeing 
Lunch, Japanese restaurant . 
Kyoto’ Hotel expense . 

(One day and one 
Tips... 


Ricksha, station to Oriental Hotei, Kobe 
Drinks at Oriental Hotel 

















Total expense, Yokohama to ship at Kobe. 


On Shore at Nagasaki 5 

When we awoke next morning all was quiet, the steady 
throbbing of the engines was missing, and when we came 
on deck we gazed with delight on the green hills encircling 
Nagasaki, with the town nestling along the shore at their 
feet. ‘‘ You will have all day here,’’ said the purser, as 
we went over the side to the launch. ‘The last launch 
will leave the pier at 5:30.’7 The Tenyo Maru was 
anchored in the stream and already the lighters filled with 
coal were clustering about its sides like a swarm of bees 
on a sunflower. The coaling is done by hand power, each 
barge having a crew of men and women, who formed in 


ent waters of the 
cenes of remarkable beauty and charm greet the eye, one of 
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By taking the rail trip between Yokohama and Kove a comprehensive idea of Japan's rural life is ob- 


tained. 


From the car windows one gains a more intimate conception of the daily life, 


the homes and 


habits of the farmers and the intensive cultivation of the land. Such views as the above, showing a home 


with the big mill wheel, are common. 


lines on ladders up the ship’s sides, passing the baskets 
filled with coal from one to the other with ineredible 
swiftness. This is the swiftest coaling system in the 
world, excelling in speed even the American method, using 
modern machinery. One of the officers told me that the 
Nagasaki coalers held the record of supplying something 
like 4,600 tons of coal in under ten hours. 

Nagasaki harbor is shaped like a fat gourd—the neck of 
which is the outlet to the sea. Tigh hills, almost moun- 
tains, rise abruptly from the water’s edge. These hills 
are terraced from the very tops, and each terrace is culti- 
vated to the last inch. The town straggles along the end 
and on part of the harbor’s sides. On the north, just op- 
posite the ship’s anchorage, is a great dockyard and ship- 
building plant, one of the largest in the Far East. 

As we took no baggage ashore, we passed quickly 
through the customs house at the head of the pier and 
made our way to the row of waiting ricksha men. 

Nagasaki is world famous for the production of tor- 
toiseshell wares, so the first place we went was to the 
shops, where these goods are made and sold. There are 
many of these, some of them being very large and hand- 
somely equipped. In them you can find wares of every 
deseription, made of this beautiful shell, from the smallest 
and plainest hairpin to superb screens and jewel boxes 
that cost thousands of dollars. The visit to these stores 
is incomplete, unless it also includes an inspection of the 
factories where these goods are made. Here, as you 
watch, you see the evolution, through a score or more 
processes, from the rough dirty-looking shell to the beauti- 
ful and artistic pieces that grace the shop windows and 
shelves. 

After spending three hours seeing these things we took 
our rickshas (which had been waiting for us) and drove 
about town, our guides showing us everything worth 
seeing. 
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Instead of returning to the ship for tiffin, we stopped 
at the Hotel du Japan, conducted by the affable and 
enterprising Mr. Shimidzu, where we were served an ex- 
cellent meal at the moderate cost of 1.25 yen. While dis- 
cussing our plans for the afternoon, our host suggested 
that we take an automobile and drive to Mogi, a fishing 
village on the other side of the peninsula from Nagasaki 
and distant about five miles. If one has the time, the 
way to take this lovely ride, that winds through waving 
bamboo groves up the hillsides above Nagasaki and then 
dips down the steeper grade to Mogi on the shore of 
beautiful Chijiwa Bay, is by ricksha with two men. This 
takes between three and four hours for the round trip. 











At Unzen, near Nagasaki, are many hot springs, famous 
for their medicinal qualities. The ride to this place is one of 
unusual beauty and diversity. 
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It is slow but more delightful because of this, as it enables 
you to enjoy to the full the wonderful panoramas that 
spread out before you. 

As we did not have time for this we chartered a motor 
car and made the trip in an easy hour, allowing time for 
tea at the Mogi Hotel, which is quite near the seashore. 

When we returned to the ship the last basket of coal 
was being passed up the swinging ladders on the ship 
side and the lighters were moving back to shore empty of 
everything but their crew of smiling, chattering men and 
women, Then the shrill whistles of the officer, the rumble 
of the anchor chains, the clang of the engine telegraph, 
the roar of the great whistle and the Tenyo Maru thrust 
its nose past the rugged headlands that guard Nagasaki 
harbor past the islands that flank the channel, and we 
were on our way to Manila. 

The day had been a delightful one, crowded with 
unusual sights and scenes, without a single unpleasant 
happening. It had cost as follows: 


night before arriving in Manila and thoroughly enjoyed 
it, although we did not relish having to get up in the 
early dawn to make way for the energetic sailors, who 
were out to wash the decks. 

Coming into Manila we passed rockbound and threaten- 
ing Corrigedor, standing guard over the entrance of the 
harbor with Old Glory floating from a staff on the highest 
point. Then the island Luzon, which had been but a blur 
on the horizon, took shape, showing mountain peaks and 
golden shore until out of the morning haze the white 
houses of Manila appeared, with the great Manila Hotel 
standing like a flashing white diamond in the emerald 
setting of the Luneta. 

An hour later we slipped through the breakwater and 
made fast to the pier. 


Manila Crossroads of the World 


The docks at Manila are close to the business center of 
the city. Close also to the hotels, chief of which, the 


Manila, is not more than ten minutes from the landing. 





At Manila the ships come alongside the docks, which are located close to the center of the city's business district. 
Luneta, that world-famous parade, and the municipal golf links are directly on the ocean front. 
golf course so close to the water and the shipping as is shown above at the sirteenth tee? 


Expense for Day Ashore at Nagasaki— 
¥1.50 


Ricksha hire about town in mornin Seren 
Automobile expense (2 hours at 6.00 per 





My shar 
NOWr—12.00) vee. e eee ee 
Tiffin and tips at Hotel du Japan 
Total 





From Nagasaki to Manila is 1,298 miles, about four 
days’ steaming for the swift Tenyo Maru. The second 
day the dark form:of the great island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) was seen on the port bow, and for a long time its 
green coast, with high mountains, deep canyons, villages, 
waterfalls and streams could be seen through the glass. 
This island is 260 miles long and its highest mountain, 
“‘Niitaka,”’ rises 12,850 feet above the sea level. A great 
chain of forest-clad mountains ranging from seven thou- 
sand to nearly thirteen thousand feet in height extends 
the entire length of the island, and it is this green-covered 
wall that is seen from the ship. 

Now the warmth of the tropics was felt, for we were 
approaching within twelve degrees of the equator. White 
clothes were in evidence and some of our fellow passengers 
were keen for sleeping out on deck. We tried it the 
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The 
Where else can you find a 


After Japan, where we really were foreigners, it seemed 
good to be in an American city again and to meet so many 
of our own people. First, of course, we went to the Manila 
Hotel to ask for our mail and also to see if we could get 
a room there as a change from the life of the ship. 

But all Manila hotels were filled to overflowing, and 
only those who had made reservations far ahead were 
able to find accommodations. With the ship so close to 
the hotel and the city, however, this worked no hardship 
on us. 

While looking over the hotel, enjoying the cool breezes 
of its great loggias, we met mutual friends, who haled us 
unceremoniously to the nearby Elks Club, where we had 
many cocktails and sundry drinks in honor of our arrival. 
Here also we stayed for tiffin, and a wonderful meal it 
was, with shadroe and beefsteak and ice cream and other. 
things that reminded us of home. 

After luncheon we took a motor and drove all over the 
city. We went to Bilabid, the great prison, to the markets 
and to the old walled city, whose wide moats now filled 
with earth and covered with velvet turf form the popular 
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municipal golf course of this city. We returned to the 
ship to change clothes for dinner, which we took at the 
Manila Hotel. After this came another motor ride, this 
time as guests of friends, who took us out to Lerma Park, 
a sort of tropic Coney Island, whose chief feature is its 
immense dancing floor and Filipino dancing girls— 
ballerinas they are called—and Ill say that they are the 
finest dancers to be found anywhere. 

It was long after midnight when we returned to the 
ship, where fortunately our cabin was on starboard or 
sea side instead of next the pier, so we opened wide the 
ports to admit the night breeze, turned the electric fans 
on full speed and slept comfortably. 

I was up at 6 the next morning, for I had seen the 
golf course and wanted to try a round on it, especially as 
it was so convenient to the ship. I was surprised to find 
how many others were out for a before-breakfast game, 
but soon learned that this is the most popular time of the 
day and that an average of twenty-five players may be 
found there each morning. At 9 I came back to the ship 
for a bath and breakfast, after which, in one of the easy- 
going dignified calesoas, or sort of two-wheeled victoria, 
drawn by one horse and with driver perched up directly in 
front, we made a trip to the Governor-General’s residence, 
the polo club, an inspection of one of the big cigar faec- 
tories, a couple of cathedrals and a ride through town. 

Returning to the Elks Club we had more drinks and 
then went to the ship for lunch. 

Manila is quite an up-to-date place, with good roads, 
some wide streets, beautiful drives, good hotels and clubs, 
theaters and all the comforts and conveniences of a mod- 
ern city. Sharp contrasts are here that add much to the 
interest. You may travel about on a modern electric car 
or whizzing automobiles, while beside you is a family in 
one of the springless wagons, relies of days gone by. You 
drive along the Luneta over fine open wide roads that 
turn into narrow streets, which pierce through breaches 
in walls twenty feet thick. A motor truck with a ten-ton 
load honks its way through streets, filled with heavy carts 
drawn by slow creeping carabao; the rafts of cocoanuts 
or bamboos on the river are washed by the waves made 
by modern motor boats. Cool bungalows contrast with 
nipa shacks—modern business blocks jostle ancient cathe- 
drals, eloquent of the sixteenth century. Step off the main 
streets and you see the women grinding corn in a native 
mill or perhaps sewing a jusi ball gown on a modern sew- 
ing machine. It has fine shops where women, especially, 
find all sorts of beautiful fabrics and handiwork. 

Being well down in the tropics the climate is hot, but if 
you have the time you can go in short order by train or 
motor to Baguio, 185 miles away and 5,000 feet above sea 
level, where the big blazing grate fires in the hotel are 
just comfortable and where the mornings are quite nippy 
and frosty. 

Manila is famous for its sunsets. The Luneta, as the 
great parade along the waterfront is called, faces the sea 
looking directly into the west. Due to the humidity of the 
air, there are usually vast banks of clouds, that take on 
many curious shapes and wonderful colors as the sun 
sinks into the sea each evening. 

It was into one of these gorgeous vistas that we steamed 
about 6 o’clock in the evening of the second day at Manila. 
The light faded quickly and sharply, as it does in the 
tropies, and before the moon came up we were in the 
China Sea en route to Hongkong. 

Sometimes the China Sea gets rough and kicks up a 
devil of a mess, which makes traveling on the small local 
steamers anything but pleasant. On the big Tenyo Maru 
the little weather we did have scarcely was felt and the 
650 miles was covered easily in two days. 
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A Week Ashore at Fascinating Hongkong 

Everyone was keen to catch the first glimpse of Asia, 
and it was with delight that the first dark blur was dis- 
tinguished on the horizon. This was Aguilar Peak, fol- 
lowing which Cape Aquilar, on which it is situated, soon 
came into view. Then we saw Point Collinson with its 
lighthouse, following which we found ourselves in the 
narrow Lye-mun pass, entering the world-famous harbor 
of Hongkong. From the pass to the anchorage was a 
superb marine panorama; Quarry Bay with its great dock 
yards—beyond that the peak rising nearly two thousand 
feet higher and then the city of Victoria, built tier upon 
tier from the water’s edge, half way up the peak. The 
harbor of Hongkong is one of the most beautiful and im- 5 
pressive in the world, whether viewed from the water or 
shore. It lies between the island and the mainland and 
comprises about ten square miles, On both sides are lofty 
hills—on the island they are beautiful in the green of 





SSS ———S 
From the waterside, the Island of Hongkong presents an inspiring pic- 
ture. Massive stone structures crowd its business streets to the water's edge, 
while on the terraced hillsides white stone mansions set in tropical park- 
like grounds are in strong contrast with the green lawns and trees. The busi- 
ness part of the city is on the level sections fronting the sea, while the 
steep slopes of the hills hold the residences. The steamships anchor in ve 
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the forests, and on the China side they are dull red, bleak, 
austere, destitute of trees, affording a decided diversity 
of scenery. The eastern entrances are through the cele- 
brated Lye-mun, while Green Island, now forest covered to 
the tops of its hills, blocks the western passage. A mile 
or so northwest from the city is Stone Cutters Island, on 
which the quarantine station is situated. 
In this harbor we saw assembled, as at no other port, 
the varied shipping of the world, for this is one of earth’s 
great trade centers. Here were great steamers from 
: London and Europe, mail boats from Australia and India, 
trans-Pacifie liners, windjammers from the seven seas, 
huge junks with giant matting sails, smart yachts, 
° launches, motor boats, and tenders, battleships of many 

flags, and weaving in and out of this marine kaleidoscope 





stream or go alongside the docks on the Kowloon or opposite side. The 
peak, as the highest point of the mountain is called, is about two thousand 
feet high and is reached by a cable tramway. The view from it is of inde- 
scribable scope and grandeur. The Shinyo Maru of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
fleet is shown in the foreground at anchor in the stream just opposite the 
@Mmpany’s offices on the Bund. 
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hundreds of small sampans, propelled by a single oar, 
skimming over the water like huge ungainly beetles. From 
the decks, as we came slowly up the bay, was the city of 
Victoria. Hongkong is the name of the whole island and 
the colony, while the city is called Victoria, though few 
ever so distinguish between them. It presents a beautiful 
sight with its solid masonry houses, regularly laid out and 
well kept, shaded streets and general appearance of order 
and civilization, appealing particularly to the visitor from 
the West. 

Medical and customs examinations are more or less 
formal, there being none of the exasperating procedures 
common in many ports. The smart motor boat brings the 
doctor aboard, and if there be no contagious or quaran- 
tinable disease on the ship everything goes through 
quickly. So, also, with the customs, for this is a free port 
and there are no needless inspections by the officials. 

Almost as soon as the ship was made fast to the big 
buoy in the stream (for vessels do not dock at the piers 
at Hongkong, though some do use the wharves at Kow- 
loon on the China side) a swarm of small boats clustered 
about, eager for fares and baggage. The luxurious 
launches of the steamship company and of the hotels and 
tourist agencies came nosing their way through this 
“‘mosquito fleet’’ and made fast alongside as soon as the 
doctor’s flag came down. Then began what seemed like 
the wildest sort of confusion. Trunks, bags, boxes and 
luggage of every description appeared on the deck to go 
overside into the waiting boats, until you doubted if your 
luggage would ever be found in the turmoil. 

We had planned to stay at the Hongkong Hotel while 
here, and had written ahead for our rooms, so when the 
uniformed courier of the hotel appeared we turned our 
baggage over to him and descended to the waiting launch, 
glad that he would have to look after it and extricate it 
from the mess. 

Blake pier is the landing place for passengers, and it 
is right in the heart of the city, The wide stone-faced 
Bund extends along the waterfront, and right across it 
from the piers is the office of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha. A 
score or more chair bearers and ricksha men importune 
you to use their services, but the Hongkong Hotel and 
other leading hostelries are so close by that we waved 
them aside and walked the short distance, leaving the 
porters to bring up our hand luggage. 

The Hongkong Hotel is one of the best hotels in the 
Far East, and is managed by James H. Taggart in a way 
that leaves little to be desired. Having been advised in 
Japan of the congestion usually encountered here at this 
busy port, we had, as before stated, wisely written in ad- 
vance for accommodations, and were therefore quickly 
cared for—much to the disgust of some of our fellow pas- 
sengers, who had not been so far-sighted and who there- 
fore had to wait for some time before being assigned to 
their rooms. 

I found my room on the fourth floor, overlooking the 
court—small but comfortable, with wide windows and a 
huge fan to keep one cool all the time and conveniently 
near the baths. I had been there but a short while when 
the trunks came up, proving the wonderful system of 
baggage handling in this establishment. 

Hongkong is the terminal for ships of the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, which lay over here for from seven to ten days— 
for docking, inspection, refurnishing and repairs, as the 
ease may be. The Tenyo Maru was scheduled to lay here 
for eight days, which gave us ample time to enjoy this 
great city and its environs. 

After freshening ourselves up a bit and arranging our 
stuff about the room, we went down to get acquainted with 
the hotel, that was to be our home for the next few days. 
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The dining rooms are on the second floor. At one end is 
the one where table d’hote meals are served, for like other 
hotels of the Far East board and lodging are included in 
the bill. At the other end is the grill for a la carte 
service. On this floor also are the public rooms. The 
spacious lobby is on the street floor, with broad windows 
looking directly onto the street, in the center of which a 
score or more sedan chairs are always parked, their 
bearers sitting about waiting for a fare. 

These sedan chairs are an institution in Hongkong that 
make an indelible impression on the newcomer. They 
consist of a chair supported between two poles or shafts, 
that extend some eight to ten feet ahead and behind, 
Ordinary chairs have two bearers, who, resting the poles 
on their shoulders, step along at a brisk walk. It is said 
that one of the governors of the colony years ago set the 
pace by having six men to his chair, which automatically 
reduced the number available for lesser personages in the 
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The cable tram that mounts the steep sides of the Peak passes through the residence section, 
and from its cars one sees the handsome homes and gardens. 


lowered chair, the men lifted us up on their shoulders and 
strode off briskly in perfect step, giving a peculiar and 
not unpleasant up and down motion to the occupant. 

First thing, of course, was to go to the station of the 
Peak tramway, where we left our chairs (fare 10 cents) 
and entered the waiting car. This is a cable incline rail- 
way that ascends to the summit of the Peak, 1,825 feet 
above. The roadways intersected it, and residents use the 
tram uphill to their street, where they leave it to take 
their regular chairs, which are awaiting them. 

The view from the Peak is one of the world’s finest. 
The city on the mountain slopes beneath your feet, then 
the harbor with the shipping from all parts of the world 
—then Kowloon and the China shore, with the dull red 
angry hills—denuded through years of carelessness of 
every vestige of forest—forming an unusual background. 
To right and left in the harbor various islands dot the 
water, adding to its picturesque character. There is a 





The house to the right shows the 


prevailing type of architecture. Most of the buildings are of stone or brick. 


colony to four or two. This custom still prevails, but the 
rank and station of the chair owned is shown by the 
elaboration and gorgeousness of livery which the men 
wear with a great deal of pride. 

Although there are many rickshas in use in the level 
business part of Hongkong, the chair is a necessity when 
it comes to climbing to the terraced heights on which the 
residences of the city are built. 

The public chairmen are usually clean and good- 
natured, garbed in a uniform of blue and white twill 
cotton, with sturdy legs and strong backs, for no weakling 
can carry a grown man or woman up the tortuous 
heights in the full glare of the noonday tropic sun. These 
fellows, always cheerful and persistent, eager for a fare, 
linger longest in the affection of the traveler. As we 
stepped out of the hotel lounge, the whole line sprang 
into action. A nod to indicate we wanted chairs and they 
came forward with a rush, bumping shins and knocking 
heads in their eagerness to be first. We stepped into the 
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hotel on the crest—the Peak Hotel—and we sat on its 
piazza for a long time enjoying the beauty of the scene. 
Then we walked about the beautiful walks and finally 
made our way by easy stages down the gently sloping 
roads, flanked by beautiful homes and gardens to the 
lower levels. Here we found chairs again, for the chair- 
men are in evidence at every turn and know that it takes 
but little persuasion to coax the foreigner to ride. Thus 
passed the first afternoon of our stay in Hongkong, so 
colorful, so interesting, in such sharp contrast with all 
we had seen before that it left us with our heads in a 
whirl. We returned to the hotel about 6, in time to 
hear the last numbers of the orchestra, which plays in the 
lobby each afternoon during teatime, and then went up- 
stairs to change for dinner. As I sat in my room, I be- 
thought me that I had made no entry on the financial 
record of my diary since leaving Nagasaki, so I hastened 
to put down the following items: 
(Continued on page 43) 
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A part of one of the observation cars on the Chosen Railway. 


How They Get About in the Far East 


The charm of travel lies in its new experiences, 
The pleasures of going are of’ times as great as those after arrival. 


The facilities of transportation have come to be the measure of civilization 
by which nations are judged. How people in foreign lands get about, how they 
move from place to place, what means of transport they have, are among the faci- 
nating studies in the lands that lie across the Pacific along the Pathway of the Sun. 


The ocean has been conquered by the great, powerful, safe, comfortable and 
luxurious steamships where the traveler lives amid the same conveniences as in 
his hotel or club ashore. When he steps ashore he realizes, perhaps for the first 
time, that here he really is a “foreigner,” a stranger in a land whose people dress, 
live, work and think in a manner entirely apart from his own. 


This is emphasized when he begins to move from place to place. 


While rail service is practically on American standards, in Japan and China, 
and on British lines in India, Ceylon and Java, yet the local means of communi- 
cation varies in each country, and perhaps in each section of the land. 


Realizing the interest in this subject, the different forms of transportation in 
the cities of the Far East are depicted in the following pages. These photographs 
were taken for this section in Japan, China, Hongkong, Manila, Indo-China, 
Burmah and India. Many of them were posed especially for this use by 
Chester A. Doyle, who recently returned from a journey to these countries. 
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Above is the jinricksha, universal means of conveyance 
in the cities and towns of Japan. The ricksha men, as a 
class, are clean, amiable and willing, capable of tremendous 
exertion, and can jog along hour after hour without appar 
ently tiring. After hours of steady going, they will take a 
cup of tea and a few whiffs at a pipe and be ready to be off 
again. The flag on the side of the conveyance indicates the 
hotel or company to which it belongs. This picture was taken under the 
cherry trees at Kasuga Park, Nara. 

In the engraving at the top (right) is a basha, a springless stage, usually 
drawn by an undersized shaggy pony of unpleasant characteristics. This 
vehicle is used largely between villages and smaller places in Japan where 
no railroads are available. It is uncomfortable to ride in, the seats being 
narrow and the passage between them so small that passengers’ knees bump 
into each other. The photo was taken at Takaradzka, near Osaka, 

The Kago or chair in which the dignified Chester A. Doyle is sitting so 
uncomfortably en route up the mountain at Amano-Hashidate, is used prin- 
cipally on the hills and mountain trails of Japan where other means of 
transport are impractical. The basket-like seat is suspended from a thick 
bamboo pole which is carried on the shoulders of the bearers. For heavy 
loads three men are used, while light-weight passengers are carried by two. 

Typical of Japan's progress is this portion of the splendid mountain high- 
way near Amano-Hashidate. Cut from the cliffs itself and quarded by heavy 
stone railings, its smooth macadam surface offers a great temptation to the 
motorist. In the lower left corner is a Japanese lad riding sideways on the 
ubiquitous. bicycle, which is constantly in evidence. 
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In the circle a part of the Gion-dori, principal thoroughfare of 
Kyoto, is shown, Here modern electric cars, double-tracked down 
the center of the wide street, vie with motor cars, taxis, bicycles 


and rickshas as a means of getting about. The handsome bridge 
spanning the river is of stone. 

In addition to the ordinary sailing sampans and small passenger steam- 
ers, on Lake Biwa, near Kyoto, visitors can secure the use of such a smart 
craft as the motor boat pictured at the top (left), With its long racing hood 
and automobile top over the cabin, it presents a picture of speed and comfort. 


These launches can be secured on very reasonable terms for day trips over 
this lovely lake. 


In sharp contrast to the modern motor launch just above it, is the 
craft shown in the center panel. This is used in making the trip down the 
Hozu rapids not far from Kyoto. The visitor takes the train to Kameoko, 
one of the stations on the river where the boats are entered. One man 
stands at the bow holding a long pole with which he fends the boat off the 
rocks in the course, while others stand at the sides and man the oar at the 
stern. The trip through the brawling rapids takes about two hours and is 
full of excitement. The boats carry from four to twelve persons. 

Motor transportation is recognized as the coming means of communica- 
tion in Japan and new roads are being built by the government as fast as 
possible. These are wide and well protected and pierce the mountain passes 
with easy grades. Part of one of these at the left skirts the rocky seacoast 
on the Japan sca near Amano-Hashidate. This road extends from Kyoto to 
this point, a distance of nearly a hundred miles. It is one of the best in the 
Far East. 
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On the overland train trip from Japan to China one meets a unique convey- 
ance in Seoul, Korea, This is the palanquin, in which Chester A. Doyle is seen, 
saying adieu to Mr. Inohara, the manager of Chosen Hotel, before its entrance. 
This car is carried by two men, whose peculiar costume and funny little hats 
are decidedly out of the ordinary. Part of Chosen Hotel is seen through the 
gateway. 

On Shanghai's busy streets one sees rickshas, street cars, autos and carts, 
as shown in the engraving in the upper center. These in the foreign section are 
fairly wide, and well surfaced, while in the native city they are narrow, uneven 
and dirty. The Chinese ricksha is lower and heavier than the Japanese, with 
strong wooden wheels 

In the center picture is an unusual picture of a camel train, just outside 
Peking's wall, en route for the north, Seated on the leader is Chester A. Doyle. 
who found camel riding vastly different from anything else. The camel trains 
at Peking are quite interesting to travelers. These awkward brutes, bearing 
heavy loads, come for hundreds of miles across deserts and plains with the rich 
merchandise for Peking’s shops. 

In Tsingtau, chief city of the province of Shantung, China, reminders of the 
German occupation are seen in the low open carriages so common in former 
days on the streets of European cities. While not so fast as the modern motor 
car, they are exceedingly comfortable and pleasant to ride in. Mr. Doyle is seen 
here, before the entrance of the Grand Hotel of that city. 




















Slow but sure, and on a hot day much better than walking, is the wheel- 
barrow service, which is popular at Tsinanfu, China. There are thousands of 
these barrows, on which everything from human beings to fat pigs and mer- 
chandise of every sort is transported. The use of grease on their axles is wn- 
known and the shriek of their wheels forms the monotone of daily life of that 
city. 
In the country districts of China those who can afford it are carried in this 
sort of covered seat, suspended between two mules, as shown above. It is not 
an unpleasant contrivance, although not suited to any speed. Also subject to the 
individual eccentricities of each member of the mule team. Sometimes they are 
quite elaborate in construction and fittings. 

On the right is a view of one of Peking's busy streets, where every form of 
transportation flourishes. As the capital city, it has for centuries attracted 
the wealth of the nation to it, hence the many kinds of vehicles to be seen. The 
Peking cars with their fancy tops, shown on the left and in the center of the 
picture, are indigenous to that city and formerly were indicative of the wealth 
and position of the owner. They are now rapidly giving place to automobile: 
as Peking streets are wide and well suited for this use. The man on the donkey 
and the heavy wooden wheeled rickshas are also common. 
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When Chester Doyle bade George A. Butz, 
manager of the Manila Hotel, Manila, good- 
bye, his camouflaged trunks went to the 
dock on a rude cart drawn by a caribao or 
native buffalo. A similar outfit is some- 
times used by the natives for taking them- 
selves and families for an outing. 

Two forms of native transport are in use 
in Hongkong. The low, heavy ricksha, 
shown on the left, is used for ordinary traf- 
fic on the level streets of the business dis- 
trict of the city. They are to be found on 
practically every corner waiting for a fare. 

The other popular means of getting about 
in Hongkong is the sedan chair, shown in 
the lower left. Swung on two long poles, 
the chair is springy and comfortable. In 
this picture Mr. Doyle is shown saying good- 
bye to T. Daigo of Hongkong, who has loaned 
him his chair and four uniformed bearers for 
the day. Ordinary chairs have two bearers, 
others four and even six, depending on the 
rank and wealth of the owner. These chairs 
are the only practical means of getting about 
on the steep hillside streets of this interest- 
ing city. 

In the center is a Canton chair with three 
bearers, rather scrawny, but strong and will- 
Wid) itmede= aA summer's sun. The narrow 
strqeisral the \aupiemt cepital make this the 
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only means of getting about 
streets two chairs can barely pass, 

Opposite it is a view on the Pearl river, 
where sampans provide the means of trans: 
port. 

At the top (center) is one of the unusual 
type of ricksha, used at Darjieling, India 
It is low and-roomy, with heavy rubbder- 
+ tired wheels, and is drawn by a team of men 
working on a pole. With a heavy load like 
Chester Doyle two pushmen also are used. 

It would be hard to find a “hack” like 
that shown in the upper right picture, in the 
average city of America. It is, however, the 
popular conveyance in Singapore. The di 
minutive horse and giant driver are as out 
of proportion as is the load of bags and 
trunk. 
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led thirty-eight miles in this hut 
on wheels at Haipong, French Indo-China,” 
wrote Chester Doyle, who is seen in the pic- 
ture on the middle right. It was drawn by a 
pair of bullocks and was slow, uncomfort 
able and unpleasant. With the new roads 
now building in Indo-China, these carts will 

Bioon give way defore the motor car. 

This is not a circus parade, but shows 
one of the owners of the Minto Mansions 
Hotel at Rangoon giving his friend, Chester 
Doyle, a pleasant outing on his ep @lclelteteal 
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CCORDING to tourist and steamship agencies the 
long anticipated rush to Europe has become a 
reality and accommodations on trans-Atlantic 
ships is at a premium far in excess of pre-war 
days. The delay in lifting the ban on tourist 
travel by England months later than France, 
Belgium and Italy was explained as due to the fact that 
the large hotels in London were commandeered for Gov- 
ernment use and were until this June unavailable for 
tourist uses. The Swiss Federal Railways (which is 
really the tourist agency for that country) have been 
doing considerable advertising of the attractions of that 
land, and other countries will likely follow the lead as 
soon as they can get the money necessary for such a 
campaign. 

The lure of the battlefields with their appeals to the 
morbidly curious has been capitalized with commend- 
able promptness, and automobile services inaugurated in 
all directions to make sightseeing of the battle-scarred 
territories more agreeable. In addition to the tourist in- 
vasion, the exodus of business men still keeps up, with 
the result that hotels and transportation interests are 
even now taxed beyond their capacity. Further additions 
to the crush will make travel in Europe exceedingly un- 
comfortable and expensive. 

In a way this condition is similar to that which has 
prevailed up to the present time in the Orient. 

Due to trade conditions, commercial expansion and 
inereased industrial activities, the demands of the pas- 
senger movement across the Pacific has for the past four 
years been far in excess of the available accommodations 
on ships of practically all routes. 

This resulted in a crowding that made such journeys 
less comfortable than under ordinary circumstances. The 
same conditions prevailed on shore, particularly at the 
ports, where, with the frequent arrivals of ships the 
hotels were filled all the time. 

The International Sunday School Convention holds its 
meetings in Japan in October and will bring hundreds of 
delegates across the water. After the meetings these 
will seatter about in various parts of the Orient, return- 
ing probably before the first of the year. 

With their return, passenger travel on the Pacifie will 
in all likelihood lapse back to the normal of pre-war 
days, when the trans-Pacifie journey was without ques- 
tion the most comfortable, delightful, healthy and pleas- 
ant of any to be found on earth’s broad waters. 

Such a return will be welcomed to prospective passen- 
gers and transportation companies alike. 
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Operating under forced draught, as it were, with every 
facility strained and overloaded, does not appeal to the 
average steamship management, and to be able to carry 
the maximum number of passengers who can be com- 
fortably and properly cared for rather than the maximum 
the ship can carry, is usually the desire of steamship men, 
who realize that passengers must be happy and comfort- 
able if continued business is to be maintained, 

All of which brings us to the fact that despite the 
attractions of rebuilding Europe, the journey to the 
Orient is the wonder tour of all the world today, as it 
takes in new sights, new scenes, strange peoples, customs, 
and tongues. It is practically the only journey that 
anaes one feel he is really a ‘‘foreigner’’ in a strange 
and. 

The Orient is calling with an insistent voice. 
the time to plan to go. 


Now is 





A Sidelight on the Anti-Japanese Agitation in California 

A California Senator, soon to come before the people 
for re-election, has been particularly prominent in an- 
ticipation of his coming campaign in stirring up the labor 
element against the Japanese. He is said to have prac- 
tically dictated, or perhaps claims to have dictated, the in- 
sertion of the alien plank in the Democratic platform dur- 
ing the recent convention of that party in San Francisco. 

The Governor of California, perhaps following the ex- 
ample of the politically wise Senator, has also been stirred 
up to write a vigorous letter to the Secretary of State 
at Washington on this subject. 

One of the chief arguments against the Japanese is 
that they have taken by lease land, oftentimes abandoned 
by American farmers and through their industry and 
thrift have made money out of it. It is claimed that the 
arable land of the State is passing out of control of 
Americans and into the hands of the Japanese. 

Tf such is the case, the fault lies not with the in- 
dustrious Japanese, who is always willing to work and 
develop his acres, but with the American farmer or owner 
who is willing to let them go or lease them. 

If they will not work the land some one must. And if 
the Japanese steps in and does what the American will 
not do, should he not be praised as a producing factor in 
the community, rather than censured? 

Tn fact, what position would San Francisco be in today 
if all the Japanese farmers quit work at once? 

Probably the city would be hungry within a week. 
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Cost of Travel in Orient 


‘* We have heard in the last day or two some rather 
disquieting news about Japanese prices at this time. 
From what seems to be reliable sources, we hear that 
first-class Japanese hotels make New York hotels 
seem cheap—#38.00 to $40.00 a day for two people. 
We expect to part with a fair amount of coin on this 
trip, but am extremely loath to go broke for the ben- 
efit of these people.’’ 

* + 4 ¥ 

‘* We have closed our house in Southern California, 
having found some fat moving picture people who 
were glad to rent it on a good lease at a fat rate. 

‘We have had twenty-five servants in seven months. 
and are thoroughly disgusted. We have just returned 
from New York, where prices have reached the limit 
of endurance. 

‘*So we are leaving again for the Orient, as we 
know from past experiences, including the last trip 
when we were told rates that even at the present 
prices which seem abnormal compared to those of the 
old days, there is no place in the world where you 
can live as comfortably and at. less expense than in 
the Far East.’’ 


The above letters were received from two travelers, each 
going to the Orient. The writer of the first one is en route 
to Japan for the first time and, as can be seen, is laboring 
under considerable apprehension of being overcharged. 


The other letter is from a man who has been over several 
times and has kept in touch with conditions, and is going 
back because he knows that he will find there more com- 
fort, luxury, pleasure and privilege for less monev than 
he can find elsewhere. 


Many returning travelers from the Orient have a fond- 
ness for telling what tremendous amounts they have paid 
for their pleasures. It apparently adds to their self-im- 
portanee. Everyone, of course, is interested in knowing 
the cost of things, but some folks forget to say in the tell- 
ing that the figures quoted are in yen and not gold dol- 
lars, which makes a very considerable difference. Thus 
when a traveler states that he was charged $40.00 per day 
for himself and wife, he generally means 40 yen (which is 
the Japanese dollar and equivalent to 50 cents) or $20.00 
gold for two people. Most hotel rates in America are 
based on the charge for rooms only, and as such this 
charge of $10.00 per person is not out of place in New 
York. But in the Orient all hotel rates are for rooms and 
meals, so that for $20.00 gold (40 dollars Japanese) this 
traveler had room (probably with private bath) for two 
people, early morning breakfast, consisting of tea, fruit 
and toast, served in their rooms, regular breakfast tiffin 
(luncheon) and dinner in the dining room, with afternoon 
tea, toast, cake and marmalade served without charge in 
the rooms. In addition to these, grate fires are furnished 
in cold weather, without extra charge, electric fans are 
installed in every room as soon as warm weather begins, 
without charge. There are orchestra concerts, dances and 
other entertainments weekly, for which no charges are 
made. When all these things and the quality and variety 
of the daily menus served are considered, first-class hotel 
rates in the Orient are not as high as are asked at hostel- 
ries of the same class in this country. 

Rates at the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, and at the Orien- 
tal Hotel in Kobe. which are the best and most progressive 
in Japan, and which are recognized as setting the stand- 
ard for all the rest there, are from $13.00 per person. 
This is but $6.50 gold per day for all meals and extra 
service, While the top rate per person is 15 and 20 ven, or 
$7.90 and $10.00 gold, American plan, which rates, of 
course, apphes to the most desirable rooms. 
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In other hotels, managed by foreigners, in Japanese 
cities, rates are considerably less than the above, while in 
the resort hotels, catering to foreign visitors, such as 
Miyanoshita, Nikko, Kyoto, Nuyayama, and elsewhere, the 
seale is decidedly less. 

One frequent cause for complaint is found in the fact 
that. as a rule, tourists, not realizing the demand for ac- 
commodations, do not make their reservations ahead of 
time and are forced to take whatever is available, regard- 
less of rate. Foreign hotels are filled to capacity, as 
American hotels have been, and therefore the arriving 
guest who wants only a 13 ven room may be foreed to ac- 
cept the only one open, which may be an 18 or 20 yen 
room. (Under such circumstances he thinks he is badly 
treated and probably complains about it. 

Another thing which is often lost sight of is that in the 
telling of experiences and expenses there is sometimes a 
tendency to inelude the wine bills. These, of course, are 
likely to be rather high, after the thirsty time spent on this 
side of the water. 

Even the rates on the latter commodity, now only a 
memory in America, but living and pleasing factors 1n 
life on the ships and in the Orient, are just about the 
sale as in the ‘‘good old days.’’ For example, cocktails 
of all kinds are 50 sen (25 cents), as are liquors and 
eordials, while whisky, soda, ginger ale or mixed drinks 
are 60 sen to 80 sen (30 cents to 40 cents) per drink. 
These prices are practically the same as have prevailed 
for the past four years. 

Viewed in the eold light of the faets, therefore com- 
plaint that living costs in the Orient are exorbitant is 
absolutely groundless. Compared to the cost of a few 
vears back, they are much higher, as they are all over the 
world. But they are not higher than in this country, 
measured in gold dollars, which is the only standard by 
which prospective visitors should judge. 


Increasing Japan’s Railway Efficiency by Widening 
the Railway Gauge 
(Reprinted from the Jiji. well known Tokyo newspuper. ) 

Traffic on the Tokaido line is yearly increasing, and will 
reach dimensions beyond the capacity of the present nar- 
row gauge track. As a matter of fact, the traction power 
of the line is already insufficient, and it is clear that steps 
should be taken to make good the deficiency. It is now 
reported that the Department of Railways has decided to 
convert the present double track into a quadruple one. 
This means the settlement of the long-pending question as 
to whether a narrow or a broad gauge should be adopted 
in this country, and the decision 1s in favor of the narrow 
gauge system if the reported proposal of the Department 
of Railways is carried into execution. 

The laying of a double track costs about 400,000 yen per 
mile, so that the total cost for the distance of 370 miles 
between Tokyo and Kobe is about 150,000,000 yen, and 
when the cost of equipment at railway stations is taken 
into account, the total expenditure will amount to about 
170,000,000 yen. This amount is larger than that neces- 
sary for the conversion of the narrow gauge into a broad 
gauge. Assuming that 85-pound rails are used, the broad- 
ening of the track between Tokyo and Kobe will cost about 
220,000,000 yen, but against this amount the proceeds of 
the sale of the present narrow gauge rails are to be offset 
and the net cost will be about 30 per cent less than the cost 
of the proposed quadrupling of the narrow track. 

Japan’s resources are now large enough for broad gauge 
railways, and moreover, the considerable expenditure for 
repairs to the present narrow gauge track, which amounts 
to over $100,000,000 a year, is sufficient to convert the 
track into a broad one over the principal lines of eommuni- 
cation. 
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Prominent on the Passenger Lists 


Interesting Items of Well-known People Traveling 


John A. McGregor 

Returning on the Siberia Maru 
after more than a year’s absence, was 
John A, McGregor, former president 
of the Union Iron Works and one of 
the foremost ship constructors in 
America. He has been in the Orient 
in charge of the building and delivery 
of the thirty steel ships contracted for 
by the United States in Japanese and 
Chinese shipbuilding yards and his 
work being completed returned to 
Washington to make his report. As- 
sociated with McGregor in this work 
was J. L. Luckenbach of New York, 
who also returned on the Siberia 
Maru. Other members of the party 
were Mrs. McGregor, Mrs. Lucken- 





Above is shown 
Mrs. J. A, Me- 
Gregor, who has 
deen in Japan for 
the past year with 
her husband, and 
returned on the 
Korea Maru 
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Across the Pacific 


bach, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Me- 
Gregor. 


M. H. Kanaya 

Among the passengers on the Tenyo 
Maru was M. H. Kanaya, who with 
his brother, S. Kanaya, operates the 
excellent hotel of the same name at 
Nikko, Japan. He has been in Amer- 
ica for a half year studying hotel 
management, arrangement, equipment 
and other methods which he hopes to 
apply to his hotel at home. Kanaya 
spent several months in New York 
and also visited the leading resort 
hotels of this country. 


Lt.-Gen. Nikolai Nikolaivitch Golovine 
One of the distinguished passen- 


John A, McGregor. 
34 


gers arriving on the Tenyo Maru was 
Lieut.-General Golovine, formerly 
with the Russian army. 


He commanded the Hussar Guards 
on the Galician front in 1914 and was 
wounded while commanding. During 
the latter part of the war he served 
as Chief of Staff of the Russian group 
of armies of the Rumanian front. 
Among his decorations for gallantry 
and distinguished services to the Al- 
lies are the St. George’s Cross and 
Sword of St. George (Russian) ; Com- 
mander of the Bath (British); the 
Croix de Guerre and Commander of 
the Legion of Honor (French). Des- 
tination, London. 





Mrs. J. L. Luck. 
enbach, seen 
above, is the 
daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. McG@reg 
or. Mr. Lucken 
bach was his as 
sistant during the 
operations in 
Japan 
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The smiling countenance on the right (upper) is Mrs. Campbell McGregor, while at the left are Mr. and Mrs. ©. C. 


Brauth, honeymooners, who are touring the world. 
New York and Mrs. M. C. McCutcheon of Pittsburg, Pa. (right). 


In the lower central panel are Mr. and Mrs. Alerander E. Powell of 
Lieutenant-General Z. Matsuura of the Japanese Army is on 


the right, and Walton N. Moore, well known San Francisco business man, appears on the left. 


Cc. C. Brauth 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Brauth, well 
known in business and social circles 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, arrived in 
San Francisco on the Siberia Maru, 
enroute to their home after having 
made a leisurely circuit of the globe. 
Major Alexander E. Powell 

After a six months’ sojourn in the 
Far East, during which time they vis- 
ited Japan, China, Philippines, India 
and Java in search of material for a 
new book, Major and Mrs. Alexander 
E. Powell returned to America on the 
Siberia Maru. Powell is a well known 
writer and is favorably known on the 
Pacific Coast through his experiences 
in riding a motoreyele from San 
Diego to Vancouver, which were told 
in serial form in one of the popular 
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magazines. In addition to his books 
and magazine work, Powell claims dis- 
tinction as a discoverer of the wicked- 
est city in the world. This is Tidalpa 
which, according to him, can give 
cards to Port Said or Harbin and beat 
them easily. 
Frank Lloyd Wright 

Returning from Japan, where he 
rebuilt the annex to the Imperial 
Hotel, Tokyo, in record time of sixty- 
eight days, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
architect of Chicago, was a passenger 
on the Siberia Maru. He also de- 
signed and is supervising the building 
of the main Imperial Hotel which will 
be completed in 1921 and will be one 
of the unique hotels of the world. He 
was accompanied by his mother, Mrs. 
A. L, Wright. 
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Walton N. Moore 

“The Philippines afford one of the 
finest fields in the world for Ameri- 
can capital,’’ says Walton N. Moore 
of the Moore Dry Goods Company, 
who returned recently on the steamer 
Tenyo Maru. Moore went to the 
Orient as a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce friendly relations com- 
mittee. He continued : 

“There is no natural reason why 
Manila should not become a greater 
port than the British have made of 
Hongkong. Manila has every advan- 
tage as a harbor, having even better 
facilities subject to improvement than 
has Hongkong. 

“Tt is to the best interests of the 
Filipino as well as to our own inter- 
ests in our foreign trade that we 
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maintain our sovereignty in the i: 
ands, The native Filipino is predis- 
posed to friendliness because of our 
treatment. Ile is given equal educa- 
tional advantages and has had better 
economic and social conditions than 
ever before, and appreciates the fact. 

“There is no tendency to assert in- 
dependence of this country except 
what may be traced as purely political 
agitation on the part of the few. The 
native and American business inter- 
ests favor further American develop- 
ment and to release our sovereignty 
would in the first place be regarded 
as a crime by a majority of the Fili- 
pinos as well as a most certain move 
to destroy our prestige as a world 
power, ’” 

Moore paid additional tribute to 
the hospitality of the Japanese, by 
whom he and the members of the 
party were handsomely entertained. 





Julian Street 
Julian Street, well known writer 
for various national publications, re- 
turned from Japan yesterday on the 
Tenyo Maru, with sufficient material 
for a series of articles which will ap- 








ee a 





pear within the next few months, and 
a book, he says. There is just one 
comment he makes on Japan in par- 
ticular, and that is that there are too 
many comments. 

Going out to Japan as a member of 
the Frank A. Vanderlip party, Street 
remained behind to walk through 
Japan for several weeks. THe ate at 
the smaller hotels and absorbed the 
atmosphere of the country along with 
howls of ri 

Before writing his articles on 
Japan he is going to make a study of 
the Japanese problems as they exist 
in this country. 























Willing Spencer 

Mr. Willing Spencer, first secretary 
of the American Legation in Peking, 
who has recently been transferred to 
the American Legation in Peru, with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Spencer, his par- 
ents, arrived in San Francisco on the 
Tenyo Maru enroute to his new post. 

He is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and of Law Department of 
University of Pennsylvani After 
two years in Department of State at 
Washington, he was appointed Third 








This group includes some of the best wrestlers in Japan wno arrived in San Francisco on the Shinyo staru. 


Secretary of American Legation at 
Petrograd. Ie served as Second Sec- 
retary at Berlin for three years, and 
First Secretary at Tokyo in 1917. 


Zacharias Schorr 


Arriving on the Tenyo Maru was 
Z. Schorr, rubber and coffee planter 
and owner of the celebrated Gamber 
estate near Blitar, which is located on 
the slope of the great volcano, Mount 
Kloet, which was in eruption about a 
year ago and destroyed thousands of 
lives, He is enroute to New York and 
London, 


F. W. Horne 

After a six months’ stay in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Horne and Mrs. Horne 
sailed for Japan on the Tenyo Maru. 
Ile has been a prominent factor in 
Japanese business circles for many 
years and the Horne home on the 
bluff at Yokohama is one of the show 
places of that city. The Hornes are 
planning to return to California as 
permanent residents as soon as they 
ean arrange affairs on the other side. 














They will give a series of exhibitions of their skill in this country. The three champions are in the middle foreground. 
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DONALD THOMPSON—CosMopoLitTE 


A sketch of an international character 


AILING on the Siberia Maru 
on a journey to Japan, 
Korea, Siberia, China, Phil- 
ippines and ‘‘way stations,’’ 
as he puts it, was Donald 
# t) Thompson, the ‘stormy pet- 
rel of American newspapers.”’ He has 
been given this name because wher- 
ever there is fighting and excitement 
in any quarter of the globe there 
Thompson will be found. Last time 
he was in San Francisco was early in 
1919 when he was hastening fro 
beria to Germany and the Polish 
front. Since then he has been all over 
Europe, into Turkey, Palestine and 
Egypt and he now is on his way back 
to the Far East in search of new ma- 
terial. 

According to Riley Allen of the 
American Red Cross in Siberia, who 
interviewed Thompson for the Japan 
Advertiser, Donald Thompson is the 
champion big-game hunter of the 
world. 

He doesn’t figure in pictures sur- 
rounded by wreaths of elephant tusks 
or deerheads; nor standing with one 
foot on the prostrate neck of the 
lordly lion, 

I never heard of his rooting the 
striped tiger out of the Bengal bush 
or trekking after hippos in South 
Africa—in fact, I don’t know that 
he has ever hagged anything larger 
than the man-eating Kansas jackrab- 
bit, amd his wing-shooting may have 
been confined to bringing down the 
fabled Kansas grasshopper as_ it 
speeds toward its lair. 

Thompson hunts—and gets—bigger 
game than that of the jungle, the 
veldt or the forest. Instead of a Sav- 
age or a Mannlicher, he carries a 
graflex and a movie machine—for his 
game is Man himself, and all the 
events in which Man is concerned, 
from politics to police raids, from 
crowds to campaigns, from women’s 
conventions to war. 

Thompson chronicles events 
through a lightning lens on a sensi- 
tized film. He makes impressions 
permanent; he turns ephemeral hap- 
penings into records beyond question 
or dispute; he writes history as his- 
tory is made, moment by moment, day 
by day—clear, vivid and convineing. 
He goes where, in the terse American 
slang, there’s ‘‘something doing,’’ 
where life moves to an accompaniment 
of battle, murder and sudden death. 
Along his filmed highway there 
marches a great and picturesque pro- 
cession of kings and princes and 
paupers; of generals and admirals 
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Donald Thompson, famous news photog- 
rapher, who sailed on the Siberia Maru 
for the Far East. 


and privates in the dusty ranks; of 
queens and courtesans; of the mighty 
and of the humble. Over this road 
move tragedy and comedy, the grave 
and the gay, the humors of life and 
its bitterness—success and failure, 
hope and despair—and life and death 
itself. Ile moves in an atmosphere of 
hurrying activities and emotions, in 
a clash of ambitions among the little 
men and the great, in a conflict of 
purposes amid which kingdoms and 
principalities rise and fall. His home 
for months on end is the camp or the 
field, his bed an army cot, his fare 
that of the soldiers and the sailors. 

All this is part of the game played 
by the news photographer of today 
who goes high in his profession. And 
there is none higher than Donald 
Thompson of Kansas, New York and 
the world. 

There is the veteran Jimmy Hare, 
loved of newspapermen the world 
over, now past the biblical three score 
years and ten, still in the arena. 
Thompson gladly shares fame with 
Jimmy and does him homage. These 
two are best known. Thompson, in 
his prime, is adding daily to his pres- 
tige and incidentally to the comfort- 
able bank-roll which proves that some 
newspapermen can not only make but 
save money. 

In April, 1906, he landed in San 
Francisco from Australia. I suppose 
he was broke, but that is a mere item. 
He had, however, a Brownie camera 
—possibly the biggest asset of his life. 
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For the next day or thereabouts the 
earthquake and fire shook the City 
by the Golden Gate into smoldering 
ruins and Thompson was on the job 
with his toy camera. 

Tle spent three days and nights tak- 
ing it all in. He saw the tottering 
walls and then the fire that made the 
ravages of the ‘quake seem tame. On 
the third day he made his way to 
Oakland and caught a train east. He 
had already sent on all the films he 
could get away. Now he went east 
with more films and with an eye-wit- 
ness story that had in it the dramatic 
punch and the accuracy of detail that 
metropolitan editors demand and love. 

lis pictures ‘‘went great.’? ‘And 
that,’’ says Thompson, ‘‘waked me up 
to the possibilities of the news photog- 
rapher.’’? A neat sum in dollars made 
the possibilities strike home. 

It was the first Balkan war that 
cinched his determination to make 
news photography his game. Mean- 
while he had traveled a great many 
thousand miles and taken a great 
many pictures. Also been a special 
correspondent on notable ‘‘stories.’’ 
His paper was the New York World 
and Donald Thompson’s pictures be- 
gan to be familiar to countless read- 
ers. 

He went through that Balkan war 
and the second, when Bulgaria had 
turned on her allies just as Turkey 
seemed on the point of annihilation. 
And he has been through the third 
Balkan war—that of the Allies against 
the Central Powers. 

When the great European war 
broke out, Thompson was ready for 
it. He was in Europe when the Arch- 
duke of Austria was assassinated at 
Serajevo. After a trip to Vienna, 
Thompson started for America with 
all speed. IIis nose for news had told 
him in Vienna that the biggest news 
story of his career was about to break 
and he prepared to get on the job. 

He gathered together his graflexes 
and his movie cameras and went back 
to Europe. When he reached there, 
the big war was on. Thompson met 
the Germans where the British met 
them—at Mons. He saw the “‘first 
hundred thousand’’ melt away with- 
out breaking. And from that week 
far back in the mists of 1914, up to 
Christmas, 1918, when he left the 
Czech front in cold Siberia and 
started for Vladivostok and Japan, he 
was scarcely ever out of the sound of 
the big guns. 

He has been on every front— 

(Continued on page 51) 
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International Commerce and Trade Notes 


Some Facts Regarding Cane Sugar 
Culture in Taiwan (Formosa), Japan. 


By Auvin Fox, B. Se. 


Qn a cane sugar plantation in For- 
mosa (Japan) it is necessary to ar- 
range a good system of drainage—the 
digging of drainage trenches is the 
first necessity, and this must be par- 
ticularly well done. For this purpose 
the ground is divided into beds whose 
length and breadth vary according to 
the compactness of the soil. 


The beds are separated from one 
another by small trenches, generally 
about two feet wide, whose depth va- 
ries according to the condition of the 
ground from two to three feet. The 
width of the beds varies from fifteen 
to thirty feet. The canes are planted 
in rows which run across the beds. 

If virgin soil is taken in cultivation 
it must first be cleared of brush, then 
the wood burnt and after that the 
digging of the trenches can be pro- 
ceeded with. Stumps often remain 
underneath, which are allowed to rot 
away and then are removed. 

The cane trenches are next made. 
These are from one and one-half to 
two feet wide and nine inches deep, 
with a distance between the rows of 
five feet. On land which has only just 
been brought under cultivation the 
distance allowed between the rows is 
eight feet, owing to the strong spread- 
ing of the cane; on older ground the 
distance is generally five feet. The 
soil which has been dug out is piled 
up between the rows in banks. 

The cane slips, each consisting of 
four joints, are now placed in the 
trenches. 

The slips are generally planted un- 
der a slight slope in the ground which 
has been prepared (cultivated) and 


no doubt a ‘‘Dunham Culti Packer’’ 
would be just the cultivator for this 
purpose to hold the moisture in the 
soil, make the soil fine and loose. 


The cane 1s planted so that the eyes 
are facing the northeast trade winds, 
and the attention which the cane then 
needs is earthing up, turning over of 
the ground and the cleaning of weeds, 
ete. 


Cane is generally banked up twice, 
once when the plants are three months 
old, and again when they are four to 
five months old. When it is banked 
up for the first time the dead leaves 
are often taken away. Actually this 
might in some cases be called ‘‘clean- 
ing.’’ After that it is twice cleaned 
and the dead leaves taken away from 
the stems, first when the cane is four 
months old, and again when it is nine 
months old. 

The natural time at which these 
Operations are performed depends 
upon the seasons. Turning up the 
ground generally takes place before 
the cane is three months old. On 
some sugar plantations all the banks 
are turned over; in other places every 
alternate one. All these operations 
are carried out by manual labor, and 
it 1s generally reckoned that about 
two men per acre is sufficient. 

Heretofore reference has been made 
only to new fields of sugar cane—but 
in Formosa the same eane is used for 
a second and even as many as five 
crops are obtained from the same 
planting. 

After the cane has been cut the 
stubble is burnt on the fields or 
buried. In the latter case it 1s piled 
up on the banks and then turned in 
by using pitchforks. Here, again, 
stubble may either be piled on every 
bank or on every alternate one. 
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Resources of Kamchatka To Be 
Surveyed 





Party of Swedish Scientists to Explore Little 
Known Peninsula and Study Animals. 





An expedition, fitted out by the 
Swedish Society of Anthropology and 
Geography of Stockholm, left Yoko- 
hama for the purpose of making a 
scientific survey of the Peninsula of 
Kamchatka. The explorers will go by 
way of Hokkaido. Headquarters will 
be at Petropavlovsk and the work will 
last for at least two years. 

The members of the expedition are 
scientists from the University of 
Stockholm and are under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Even Bergman. They are 
prepared for a zoological, botanical, 
ethnographical, geological and geo- 
graphical survey of the whole penin- 
sula. The collections will be donated 
to the Swedish Geographical Society 
and to the University of Stockholm. 

This country is known to have a 
rich and varied flora and fauna but 
it is comparatively unknown to scien- 
tists. The plant life is particularly 
interesting, as it is unusually exten- 
sive for the high latitude and many 
of the forms belong to regions much 
farther south. Birds and animals are 
numerous, and as far as known, are 
similar to those of Alaska. 

Kamchatka is of peculiar interest to 
the Swedish people, as it was two 
Swedish officers who first made the 
northern passage from Russia. In 
1712 two Swedish prisoners of war, 
Henrik Busch and M. Molin were or- 
dered by Tsar Peter the Great to at- 
tempt the sea route to the north. They 
were successful and landed at the set- 
tlement now known as Petropavlovsk. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Palace Hotel 


he Pa nt of Halsey E.Menwaring. 


“« Historic Ties 
yr seventy five years have bound 


“Occident” * tt “Orient: 
700 Rooms In the heart of 


700 Private Baths the financial district . 


European Plan. f. . ee Cabfoerde 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 
(Continued from page 38) 

The exploring party is well fitted 
for making a thorough survey of this 
little known land, and in addition to 
the neces equipment for collect- 
ing and preserving scientific speci- 
mens, is a moving picture outfit and 
photographic apparatus. Photographs 
are particularly valuable for the taxi- 
dermist in mounting groups of ani- 
mals, 

The Tokyo For 
interested in thy 
assisted in eve 















ign Office is much 
expedition and has 
way possible to make 














the trip successful. The party con- 
sists of Mr. Sven Bergman, Mr, Rene 
Malaise, Mr. Erie Tulten, Mr. Ernst 


Tledstrom, Mme. 


TTulten. 





Bergman and Mme. 


Summer Palace of Manchu Prince 
to Be Site of New Peking 
University 


$3,600,000 to be ‘Spent on New Home 
of American-British Institution 


Grounds of the summer palace of a 
Manchu prince, on the road to the 
Western Ilills just outside of Peking, 
are to be the site of a group of new 
buildings, constructed in the best 
style of Temple architecture but with 
interiors of the most modern Ameri- 
can type—the new home of Peking 
Univ y, an American-British insti- 
tution, plans announced recently 
are successful. More than $3,600,000 
is to he spent on the new plant of 
China’s great educational center, 












Most of the money for the original 
outlay is expected to come from Amer- 
ican sources but the Chinese are 
adopting a new attitude towards for- 
eign educational standards and, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. L, Stuart, president 
of the University, who is now in 
Shanghai, it appears certain that suf- 
ficient funds will be raised in this 
country to establish and maintain the 
main vocational and other special 
chairs that are included in the pro- 
gram. 


Service Bureau Is Planned 


An Industrial Service Bureau, to 
he the ‘‘eyes and ears of the univer- 
sity,’’ according to Dr. Stuart, will 
be a novel feature to be established by 
the University within the next few 
months. This bureau is to aet as a 
go-between for students who are quali- 
fied for positions in the industrial and 
commercial world and the employers 
who need men of their particular 
qualifications. And another impor- 
tant function it will perform is that 
of putting foreigners in touch with 
commercial and industrial conditions 
in China and Chinese in touch with 
outside interests. Because of the wide- 


























spread organization of the united mis- 
sions in China the facilities of the 
new bureau could not be reproduced 
without the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of doll: At the outset it will 
have at its back an organization main- 
tained at a cost of $10,000,000 annu 
ally and a fund of informtion, parti 
ularly with regard to the interior of 
China, not to be found anywhere 
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The Golden Pheasant 


32 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO i 
THE RESTAURANT REFINED 
‘Achievements In the Art of Cake and Candy Making 


WHEN visiting 
Los Angeles you 
will find it to 
advantage to 
sojourn at Hotel 
Clark. Every 


desired luxury, 
refinement and convenience. Situated i 
to theatres, stores and public buildings. 
sions, just a few steps away. 

FREE AUTO BUS 


FIVE HUNDRED 
F. M. DoOIcK 


‘Lessee and 
‘Manager 








Write for illustrated folder. 


ROOMS with private bath 
Both European and 


Tariff from $1.50 




















The Most Delightful 


Hotel in San Francisco 


Picture a beautiful, new 400 
room hotel, located ‘right on 
Market Street, convenient to 
theatre and shopping districts. 

Have among its features a won- 
derful ‘Sun Room on the root 
where, every af 
Terved’ and, Saturday evenings, 
informal dancing 13 held. 

Combine all of this with a 
superb cuisine and a courteous 
management. 

In reality the “picture” is 


Hotel Whitcomb 


Market Street, at Civic Center 
Rates from $2.00 
American and European Plan 
J. H. Van HORNE, Mer. 


Use the WIRELESS at our expense for reserva- 
tions. Limousine Bus meets all steamers. 
















in the heart of the city. Easily accessible 
Car lines to beaches, mountains, mis- 


MEETS ALL TRAINS 


and FIFTY-FIVE 


American Plans 

































One Sisal te worlds se ayeat hotels aS 
‘Acin Union Stuake 3 SSE 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


Anticipates the Needs of Those Accustomed to the 
Beat in ‘Accommodation and Cuisine. Within Easy 

alking Distance of the Fashionable Shops, Theatres 
hie the Financial District. 


Literature on Request. neat =a 


Cable Address: SICNARF = 


“Thos.J. Coleman. 
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HOTELS 


mm JAPAN se MANCHURTA 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


IN JAPAN PROPER 

CHUZENJ! (NIKKO):— KYOTO:— NARA:— SHIZUOKA:— 
LAKESIDE HOTEL KYOTO HOTEL NARA HOTEL 

KAMAKURA:— MIYAKO HOTEL NIKKO:— po aay HOTEL 
KAIHIN HOTEL MATSUSHIMA:— KANAYA HOTEL a 

KARUIZAWA:— PARK HOTEL Nikko HOTEL IMPERIAL HOTEL 
MIKASA HOTEL MIYAJIMA:— OSAKA:— 

KOBE: — MIYAJIMA HOTEL OSAKA HOTEL TSUKNESEIVOKEN HOTEL 
ORIENTAL HOTEL MIYANOSHITA:— SHIMONOSEKI:— YOKOHAMA:— 
TOR HOTEL FUJIYA HOTEL SAN.YO HOTEL GRAND HOTEL 


IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 
TAIHOKU:— 
TAIWAN RAILWAY HOTEL 


IN CHOSEN IN MANCHURIA 
KEIJO (SEOUL) :— CHANGCHUN:— HOTEN (MUKDEN):— 
CHOSEN HOTEL YAMATO HOTEL YAMATO HOTEL 
FUSAN:— DAIREN:— 
FUSAN STATION HOTEL YAMATO HOTEL RYOJUN (PORT ARTHUR) :— 
SHINGISHU:— HOSHIGAURA:— YAMATO HOTEL 
SHINGISHU STATION HOTEL YAMATO HOTEL 





Free Distribution: 120 page 
handy guide book to Japan. 





‘aac, IMperial Government Railways 
TOKYO 








HOW I TOURED THE ORIENT 


(Continued from page 24) 
Manila Expense— 
Pesos 
Drinks at Manila Club............... 2. ccc eee ew ee cee 2B 
pd Hc car at Manila (3 hours at 5.00—15.00) my 
8 hee ar ke enacts A PAs Ged Hee: WAAL, te ane oon a ca ea oe 
Dinner see tips at Manila Hotel ................... 3.50 
Golf Club rent and ground fees..................... 2.00 
Drinks @¢ TIES Club: {i 5 csi eine ecuk caved ae onscu 250 
BU oak ince ee a force ena bed ae ee en en bn ta .b0 
Tips on Leaving Ship at Hongkong— 
Pesos 
RROQOIN: QV hscidiwce whe Wtase he Bb se hei 3 alae ee ee 1.50 
CEG DOV — aos ete hws eK ara et hol Se Wee ha 2.00 
Bath: BOG ss eis aes Sve ee ak wan Be ood be bol bodes 1.00 
OGLE DOV 65.64 ve we 5b S63 We Ke ae Sa .50 
5.00 
At Hongkong— 
PIOCeGl. “PPORCGR cise io ei al Se eek he a 1.00 
Chairs to tr@m «.4.6664 564 6h bee eh bbws etnies nin 10 
Tram fare to peak: ns caS ti Des ae aS ide PU a rs gt pee Nios ata 10 
PIPERS oe alte oe ORS Gok ne ee eS 1.50 
2.70 
Total up to and including first day in Hongkong...17.45 


Next morning after breakfast I went to Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha offices, only a minute’s walk from the hotel, to ar- 
range for my reservations back home on the Tenyo. Here 
I met the genial passenger agent, Frank Travers, presented 
my order for return ticket and asked him, if possible, to 
give me the same comfortable cabin I had coming out. 
Although the traffic was very heavy, he was able to do this 
for me, so I felt well pleased with my prospects. We 
chatted about different people and things and found we 
had several mutual friends. On the strength of these 
acquaintances Travers suggested that he would put me 
up at the splendid Hongkong Club. We went over and 
took a look through, which I was very glad to do, but I 
decided, out of my previous experience with clubs and 
my limited finances, that I had better stay away. I spent 
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sketches and estimates of cost. 
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Fine Furniture—Wilton Rugs, 
Persian and Turkish Rugs, 





Unexcelled facilities for Interior Decorating 
and Furnishing, including advisory service, 


Immense stocks of high quality. 


Carpets, including special weaves 
up to 20 feet wide without seams. 
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Draperies and Lace Curtains. °. 


Upholstered Furniture and Fabrics. 
Wall Papers. Window Shades. 


216-228 SUTTER. STREET , doag Om 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Linoleums—Grass and Rush Porch Rugs, 


71.2 
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the afternoon wandering about the business part of the 
city, visiting the shops and public buildings and, late in 
the afternoon, climbed aboard one of the double-deck 
street cars and rode down the shore, past Happy Valley 
with its race club and golf course, to Quarry Bay, where 
the Tenyo was in dock—-and back again. This was a most 
fascinating ride through part of the Chinese City and, for 
most of the way, close to the waterside with its constantly 
changing panorama of marine activity always before you. 
I returned in time to sit and listen to the music in the 
lobby, where I met a number of interesting people 
through mutual friends. 


The next five days were busy ones, each filled with en- 
tertainment of a different sort. I went by train to Happy 
Valley and played golf over that course. I took a motor 
tour around the island over the newly completed scenic 
highway, that is one of the most beautiful drives in the 
world. It covers a distance of about twenty-five miles 
(2434), every mile of which presents superb views of 
sea and mountain. We stopped on our way to visit the 
new Repulse Bay Hotel, the seashore resort operated by 
the Hongkong Hotel and the golf club at Deep Water 
Bay, close by. This was the second course of the Royal 
Hongkong Club that we visited, the third and most inter- 
esting being the remarkable eighteen-hole course at 


Fanling, twenty miles away on the mainland. This I did . 


not have time to go to, much as I should have liked it. I 
spent a day in Kowloon, the old Chinese city on the main- 
land, opposite Hongkong, and saw the officers’ club golf 
course there, a nine-hole affair of undeniable sportiness. 
Beside covering the whole city thoroughly I spent another 
day on a ‘‘hike,’’ climbing the Peak and down the other 


side to Deep Water Bay. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 
(Continued from page 40) 


To Have New York Offices 


In addition to the Peking head- 
quarters the University has offices at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York C 

Changed attitude of the Chinese in 
high circles towards foreign educa- 
tional efforts is probably best shown 
by the action of General Wang Tieh- 
shan, who has publicly announced 
that he expects to have ten more years 
life of activity and has volunteered to 
devote it to Peking University. Gen- 
eral Wang was high in Manchu cir- 
cles and has held many important 
posts. He has also refused to accept 
many high positions in the govern- 
ment in recent years. But, unofficially 
and without remuneration, the gen- 
eral is the confidential adviser to 
President Tlsu. 

“Technical knowledge with which 
to develop China’s resources and a 
higher plane of morality are the na- 
tion’s greatest needs,’’ the general is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘and I consider 
the work undertaken by Peking Uni- 
versity to be the best medium through 
which those needs can be supplied. 
Therefore, I want to give the remain- 
ing active years of my life to aiding 
the institution.”’ 


Goes After Site 


To prove that his words were not 
idle, the general at once set about the 
undertaking of securing the Manchu 
prince’s palace grounds as a site for 
the new buildings. It appears now 
that he is going to be successful in the 
undertaking. 

Peking University is an unique in- 
stitution. Until two years ago there 
were three American schools and one 
British school in Peking. None of 
them was a large institution and their 
efforts were hampered by lack of co- 
operation, It was decided to form a 
combination and unite the efforts of 
various institutions by the creation of 
one inter-denominational university. 
This was done and today, in tempo- 
rary quarters, several hundred men 
and women students are being given 
courses along vocational lines as well 
as the arts and sciences. 











New Electric Line Between Osaka 
and Kobe to Be Opened 


Traftie between Osaka, 
manufacturing center of Japan, and 
Kobe, the thriving seaport, has been 
congested for a long time and this fact 
induced the building of a tram line. 
Mr. Nakamura, managing director of 
the new line, has just completed an 
inspection and has expressed satisfae- 
tion with the progress made. 

The new tram line follows the foot 


the great 
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of the hills, passing through Sumo- 
Yoshi, Mikage and other residential 
districts between Kobe and Osaka, 
reaching Kumochi at the terminal of 
the city tram line. The Kobe ter- 
minus is near the Kobe Higher Com- 
mercial School and the Kwansei 
Gaukin. It is expected that much traf- 
fic will be diverted from the govern- 
ment lines because of the saving of 
time and the scenie attractions along 
the route. 

The new line between Osaka and 
Kobe was opened about the middle of 
last month, and makes the run in 
forty minutes, a saving of twenty min- 
utes on the present methods of trans- 
portation . Work on the new line was 
commenced three years ago and pro- 
ceeded so quietly that the general pub- 
lie was not aware of its existence. 
The scheme was promoted by a num- 
ber of business men of Kobe and 
Osaka and cost approximately 15,- 
000,000 yen. 


Work Started on New Steel Plant 
Near Peking, China 


According to Lawrence J. O’Lough- 
lin, well known consulting engineer 
of New York, who returned recently 
from an extended stay in China, the 
first unit of a modern steel plant, 
financed by American capital will be 
erected shortly in Peking. 
(Continued on page 49) 





Established 1850 


LANGLEY & MICHAELS COMPANY 
Importers and Wholesale 
DRUGGISTS 


Druggists Sundries, Glassware, Pharmaceutical 
Preparations, Soda Fountains and Supplies 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


42-60 First Street 11-21 Stevenson Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Western Union 
Telegraph Code 


Geo. Herrmann Company 


in Bales and 
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ony 6% Onicium 


Cable Address: 
BLISS, San Francisco 


Cases 
aa Ammonia 96° 
joride, Bold and 


$00 FRONT ST. SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 
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MARINE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Electric Installations 
Amature Winding, Supplies 


and Repairs, Marine Genera- 
tors, Lights, etc. 
195 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





The Colonel says: 


This is going to be the greatest year for golf 
ever known and players will make it their best 
year by using the best ball made,—the Colonel. 


COLONEL GOLF BALLS 
$1.00 Each. 


$12.00 Per Doz. 


In the familiar Meshed Marking or the popular 





























New York, 36 Warren St 
Philadelphia, 1201 Chestnut 
San Francisco, 46 Kearny St 


new Dimpled Marking 


ST. MUNGO MFG. CO., OF AMERICA 


121-128, Sylvan, Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 
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ORIENTA 


FINEST IN THE FAR EAST 


Located on the Bund and in the Center of the Business Section of the City. k 
Five minutes’ walk from Sannomiya Station and the American Hatoba. Roof Garden Commanding Unobstructed 
5 view of Harbor and City with Hills in the Background. 


Fireproof, Steel, Stone and Brick Building. Hot and Cold Running Water in Every Room. 
Electric Elevator Service. Steam Heat in Every Room. Telephones in Every Room. 
Best Orchestra in Japan. Large and Handsome Foyer. European Steward. 

NEW 


BANQUET 


BALLROOM 
AND 


THEATRE 


Now Open for 


Private Dances 
Banquets 
RECEPTIONS 


Dinners 
Lectures 
Concerts 
Motion Pictures 
and Meetings of all kinds 
Banquet Capaciry 
350 Persons 
juropean Steward 
at 
Concert Capaciry 
700 Persons 
ui 
cori te 
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‘View of the New Ballroom Oriental Hotel, Kobe 


fp] Telephones Sannomiya 741 L. D. 1954 & 1597 Rates on Application Under the Personal Direction of 
Cable Address: “Oriental” KOBE : KENT W. CLARK 
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Pershing Square, New York City 


ITHOUT a visit to New York, now be- 

come the great financial, business, art, 
literary and social capital of the world, a traveler 
cannot really know America. Arriving in New 
York from the Far East by way of the West, one 
alights at the Grand Central Terminal, in front 
of which, and named after the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Europe, is 


PERSHING SQUARE 


- Facing Pershing Square or adjoining the Terminal, are 
five of the world’s great- 
est hotels—in fact, it is 
these hotels, with the 
Terminal, that make the 
Square a center of won- 
derful monumental archi- 
tecture—for these great 
structures strikingly 













THE MURRAY HILL (Proposed) 
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New Park Ave. Viaduct © HOTEL BELMONT 


distinctive of the American spirit in building. Pershing 
Square is not only one of the great nerve centers of 
New York, but from it flow in every direction the 
great arteries of transportation, the subways, ele- 
vated and surface cars that reach every part of 
Greater New York. Fifth Avenue, the fashionable 
shopping district, is only one block away, and the 
majority of clubs and theatres are within a few min- 
utes’ walk. 


The hotels of Pershing Square, five in number, are 
THE BILTMORE, THE COMMODORE, THE MAN- 
HATTAN, THE BELMONT and THE MURRAY 
HILL. Each has its own subway entrance. All these, 
together with the ANSONIA, a great hotel at Broad- 
way and Seventy-third Street, are under the direction of 
JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 


THE BILTMORE 
Forty-third Street and Madison Avenue 
If you were to ask which of the New York hotels typifies all that 
is best and brightest in American social life, there could be but 
one answer. To the Biltmore come the men of affairs and the 
men and women of social position from every part of the world. 
Foremost always in the adoption of new features that make for the 
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happiness and pleasure of its 
est place in the city at luncheon, tea time, dinner and supper, 

gs are in attendance. Who has not 
heard of its Italian Garden, its Cascades and its cuisine? The 
Biltmore is under the personal direction of 


when 





fashionable 


—and America’s Foremost Hotels 


ns, it is ized as the smart- 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 


THE COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street adjoining Grand Central Terminal 


This newest and most distinctive of all hotels, opened January 28th, 
1919, was planned and construct 
be reduced to a minimum. This makes it possible for THE 
COMMODORE to be the most moderate priced hotel in the world 


could 


for the advantages offered. 


is the largest hotel lobby, and =F 
is the largest ballroom; an‘ 

baths, it can entertain comfortably more guests than any hotel in 

the world. 


3000, 


GEORGE W. SWEENEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


so that expense of operation 


Its Lobby, a great Italian Courtyard, 


rand ballroom, which will seat 
with its 2000 rooms and 2000 





HOTEL MANHATTAN 


Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue 
The HOTEL MANHATTAN has long enj the prestige that 


comes from patronage by 


thing. 
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ccpla’ wive' wink the best of ovary: 
It is convenient to the fashioasble shopping and theatre 
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districts. The lobby, which is famous for its mural decorations is 
also noted for its hospitable atmosphere, giving the appearance 
of a great club room. 


PAUL B. BODEN, Vice President cnd Managing Director 


HOTEL BELMONT 
Forty-second Street and Park Avenue 


Ever since the Belmont was opened, it has been the stopping- 
place of men prominent in finance, business and the professions 

¢ unusual size of its living rooms, the sleeping rooms, ite 
fine furnishings— in general its quiet, unobtrusive luxury, combined 
with the highest degree of comfort and convenience—stamp it with 
a distinction that appeals to travelers who appreciate these things. 


JAMES WOODS, Vice President and Managing Director 
MURRAY HILL HOTEL 


Park Avenue and Forty-first Street 
Two generations of patrons have enjoyed and esteemed the pres- 
HILL di 





ent MURRAY HOTEL and its popularity has never 
waned. It i ig, homelike hotel and famed for comfort, but it 
will give the near future to tt NEW MURRAY 





HILL, which is to be the last word in hotel construction for a 
long time to come. This will be the tallest hotel building in 
e wo! 


JAMES WOODS, Vice President and Managing Director 
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American 


Business 
demands the utmost in 
service equipment. 

This organization, lo- 
cated at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has 
exceptional facilities 
for providing and 
installing the most 
complete Office Equip- 
ment needs for the 
better service render- 
ing of any business. 


California 
Desk Company 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


HOTEL 
STEWART 


SAN FRANCISCO 


On Geary Street, Just off Union Square 


Moderate Rates 
Breakfast 500, 600, 75c, Lunch 70c (Sundays 
Te), ‘Dinver a2 $1.25 (Sundays $1.50). 

New steel, concrete and brick 
structure. 400 Rooms, 300 Connecting 
Bath Rooms. A high class hotel at 
very moderate rates. Homelike 
comfort rather than unnecessaril 
expensive luxury. The Stewart is 
known favorably in the Orient, the 
Antipodes: the Hawaiian Islands and 
to the Tourist. In the center of the 
theatre and retail district. car 
lines transferring to all parts of 
ci ty Motor bus meets all trains 
and steamers. 


CHARLES A. and MARGARET STEWART, Proprietors 
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The World-Wide Interest in Japanese Art 


Artistic Feeling Finds Expression in Rich 
Carvings and Delicate Designs as well 
as in Paintings and Prints 


“The sphere of the arts is the com- 
mon meeting-ground of the civilized 
nations. In that sphere they can at- 
tain to a genuine sympathy with one 
another, a genuine understanding of 
one another’s character, and a mutual 
liking and respect, for in it they are 
undisturbed by national rivalries, po- 
litical or commercial. Moreover it is 
in that sphere that the finer spirits in 
every nation find expression and learn 
that they are akin,’’ says Edgar Jep- 
son, well-known English writer. 

“For the last twenty years the in- 
terest of the English in Japanese art 
has been steadily growing; for the 
last four or five years it has been 
spreading with a trebled rapidity. 
Every month sees important additions 
to the ranks of the English admirers, 
collectors, and students of Japanese 
art. It is by no means merely a met- 
ropolitan interest. In my own limited 
experience I have during the last year 
myself come into touch with a num- 
ber of collectors in Glasgow, Sheffield, 
Stourport, Newport, Newcastle, Cov- 
entry, and Liverpool, which means 
that there are hundreds of others in 
the provinces. In London itself I 
know scores. This is a most impor- 
tant and gratifying fact for it means 
that a genuine appreciation of the 
Japanese people, its character and its 
genius, is already widespread 
throughout the country and spreading 
yet more widely. 

A Valuable Study 

“For my part I wish that I had be- 
gun to study the Art of Japan ten 
years earlier than I did, for it had 
been of inealeulable benefit to the de- 
velopment of my taste and sense of 
beauty—of greater benefit, I am sure, 
than a like study of the art of any 
European people. For Europe has 
little or nothing to teach Japan in 
the matter of arts. 

“*My personal taste lies ‘n the di- 
rection of the plastic arts; and I have 
collected netsuke (carved ornaments 
for handbag handles) and _ tsuba 
(sword-guards). I enjoy a fine Ki- 
yonaga, or Harunobu, or Hokusai; 
but I do not derive from a fine print 
the stimulation and delight I derive 
from a fine netsuke or a fine tsuba. 
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It was one of the brothers de Gon- 
court who first pointed out that there 
were Michael Angelos among the mak- 
ers of netsuke. To me they are a 
course of the greatest delight. I have 
a box-wood horse, an ivory diver, a 
dancing Chinaman, all three by un- 
known artists, and a cherry wood 
sparrow by Teichi, which seem to me 
the last words in art. They are the 
very soul of all horses, all divers, all 
Chinamen, and all sparrows. In the 
interpretation of the world, art can- 
not go further; and besides them the 
work of any English sculptor of to- 
day seems empty and tame, Also it 
is a satisfaction to me that Japanese 
connoisseurs to whom I have shown 
my collection always admire the mas- 
terpieces which most appeal to me. 
For the elaborate netsuke, sometimes 
marvels of virtuosity, but all detail 
and no line, made for the uneducated 
European market, they have as little 
liking as I have myself. It is indeed 
a pity that so many Japanese ivory 
carvers of today should have deserted 
the old tradition and waste them- 
selves on producing these pretty or 
ingenious ornaments for vulgarians. 
“The heart of the educated Eng- 
lishman goes out to these matters in 
ivory and metal. He feels that across 
the gulf of the ages and the oceans 
the people who produced them is truly 
akin to himself, more lee akin in- 
deed than some of the Western na- 
tions soaked in industrialism. He 
feels that through this art he comes 
in touch with a virile race which has 
the true sense of the things which 
matters. It is of good omen for the 
future of the world that every year 
more and more educated Englishmen 
are coming to recognize this essential 
kinship with the people of Japan.”’ 











“Tourists are cordially invited to at- 
tend our daily flower show” 


PODESTA & 
BALDOCCHI 
Florists 
Mail or Telegraphic Orders Most 
Carefully Executed 


224-226 GRANT AVE, 
San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 
(Continued from page 44) 

Discussing the project, he said: 
‘All exeavation work for the blast 
furnace has been completed, the plans 
have been made and we have only re- 
cently ordered the equipment which 
should be here within ninety days. 
The first unit of the steel plant will 
be the 250-ton furnace and this should 
be in operation in eighteen months. 
After a lot of surveying we finally se- 
lected a site ten miles west of Peking 
on the Yungting River. This site is 
surrounded by heavy deposits of iron 
ore, limestone and other raw mate- 
rials. 

‘‘The undertaking is being carried 
out by the Lung Yen Mining Admin- 
istration, half of whose capitalization 
is subscribed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and half by private capital. The 
cost of the initial work will be about 
$3,000,000.’ 

‘*The enterprise,’’ O’Laughlin con- 
tinued, ‘‘is a long step forward in the 
industrial development of the coun- 
try. Ultimately, when the steel plant 
is completed every form of steel and 
iron product the country may need 
ean be obtained from this source. The 
Chinese workman, incidentally, makes 
an excellent one. He may be slow in 
‘catching on’ but when he under- 
stands what is wanted he is as effi- 
client as workers to be found in sim- 
ilar lines in the United States.’’ 

At present the only steel and iron 
plants in North China are the four 
blast furnaces and steel mills at Han- 
kow. These are owned and operated 
by the Hanyehping Mining Adminis- 
tration. Two more are under con- 
struction some distance down the 
Yangtse Kiang River from Hankow 
at Tayeh. 


Lewis L. Clarke 


Nippon is undergoing an evolution- 
ary period from which she is to 
emerge purged of the results of past 
mistakes, according to Lewis L. 
Clarke, president of the American Ex- 
port National Bank of New York. 

Clarke went to the Orient as a mem- 
ber of the Frank A. Vanderlip party, 
which, with the Thomas W. Lamont 
and Wallace Alexander party, ar- 
rived in Japan about the same time to 
place before the Japanese the straight- 
forward attitude of this country in 
financial and political matters. 

Japanese Hospitable 

Clarke arrived here yesterday on 
the steamer Tenyo Maru. General- 
izing his impressions after six weeks’ 
visit in Japan Clarke made the fol- 
lowing statement to San Francisco 
newspapers: 

‘‘The Japanese are most hospitable 
and in order to appreciate their many 


good qualities and the spirit which is 
developing today, one must come in 
close association with the Japanese in 
their own country. They have a most 
wonderful and beautiful country, are 
very progressive and industrious and 
have shown tremendous development 
of their resources and can feel justly 
proud of their place in the business 
and manufacturing world. 

‘“In the past the Japanese have un- 
doubtedly made a great many mis- 
takes, which is most natural with a 
growing and developing nation which 
has, so to speak, come out of seclu- 
sion. In my opinion they appreciate 
the mistakes of the past made under 
the influence of their militaristic form 
of government, and it seems to me 
there is a more democratic and a more 
broadminded spirit developing and 
spreading. 

‘‘T do not believe there is any ques- 
tion but that within the next five or 
ten years the Japanese people will 
take a different view regarding many 
situations, that they will be stronger 
and will carry on business and con- 
duct themselves on foreign soil in a 
way to create admiration for them. 


Support Urged 
‘‘The spirit which is developing to- 
day must be earnestly and actively 
supported by all far-sighted Japanese 
in order that it may be powerful 
enough to counteract the influences of 
the past. 


‘From my :‘close intercourse with 


those higher up, the new Japan which 
a prominent Japanese spoke of a few 
years ago as being in process of de- 
velopment, appears to be material- 
izing and I feel sure that with this 
development Japan will in future be 
in a position to feel more proud of 
itself as one of the great nations of 
the world.’’ 


‘J. W. Harriman 


J. W. Harriman, president of the 
Harriman National Bank in New 
York City, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Harriman & 
Co., who returned from a six months’ 
tour of the Philippine Islands, China 
and Japan, on the Tenyo Maru, ex- 
pressed considerable doubt as to the 
value of the recent two weeks’ flying 
visit of leading allied bankers to the 
Orient, which resulted in a rapid for- 
mation of a consortium for the ex- 
ploitation of Chinese raw materials. 

Harriman interviewed on the ship, 
said: 

‘‘T am glad to think that English 
and French bankers now members of 
the consortium are in a position to 
join American and Japanese bankers 
in this exploitation, and yet I do not 
quite understand how this is possible. 
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Annual Interest Worries 


‘‘According to newspaper reports 
published recently, the two countries, 
England and France, claim to be in 
such a state of financial distress they 
cannot pay even the interest on their 
debt to the United States. How can 
it be that English and French bank- 
ers are eager to invest capital in a 
eountry lacking a stable government 
—namely, China—but claim bank- 
ruptcy when it is suggested they in- 
vest their money in a country ‘with a 
stable government, or, in other words, 
pay their debt to the United States? 

‘‘The mere payment of the interest 
of the debt would immediately and 
materially reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing and taxes in this country. Should 
England, for instance, pay the inter- 
est on her debt to this country, she 
would still be better off than we are, 
for the following reason: 

Interest Ten Billions 

‘‘The interest, which annually 
amounts to ten billion dollars, would, 
if paid, reduce her total debt 33 per 
cent, or down to a figure of $26,000,- 
000,000, and this would correspond 
exactly to the debt of the United 
States incurred by the war; and yet 
England would have colonies she 
never had before and a vastly in- 
creased merchant marine.’’ 

During his six months’ trip Harri- 
man made a close study of existing 
conditions in the Orient from the 
point of view of the layman bent on 
meeting the common people rather 
than hobnobbing with the high lights 
of finance and commerce. He lived, 
hunted and fished with the natives, 
and in this way got in touch with the 
thoughts of the average man. 


Baron and Baroness Bistram 


Baron W. Bistram, formerly con- 
nected with the Russo-Osutu Bank of 
Yokohama, and later at Shanghai and 
recently with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, accompanied 
by his wife, Baroness Bistram, ar- 
rived in San Francisco after harrow- 
ing experiences in Siberia on the liner 
Tenyo Maru. 

They are here for the purpose of 
aiding the starving Russian officers 
and peasants who are now refugees 
from the Bolsheviki in Shanghai, 
Telling of the terrible trip through 
the snow-laden wilderness of Russia, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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y husband and I left Shanghai 
. 5 to visit our castle in the Baltie prov- 
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ince near Petrograd for the purpose 
of securing some valuable papers of 
my husband’s that he was forced to 
hide in our home when the Germans 
took possession of the place. 

‘* After securing the papers we pro- 
ceeded to Tobolsk. While there the 
people were in such a state of starva- 
tion that they took command of the 
former governor’s residence and ap- 
propriated the suite occupied by the 
late Czar. An auction of the suite 
was held and my husband purchased 
the bed used by the Czar for $125. 

‘Previous to the purchase of the 
bed we were forced to sleep in any 
available place we could find, as the 
place had been ransacked by the Bol- 
sheviki. We made our way from 
Tobolsk on horses and while nearing 
Omsk we were attacked by wolves. 
We finally made our way to Omsk and 
thence to Harbin via Irkutsk and then 
to Shanghai. 
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New Japanese Organization to 
Classify New Ships 


The Imperial Marine Society has 
been duly authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Communications to classify 
newly built ships, make surveys, and 
to attend to other business connected 
with merchant ships. This means 
a considerable boon to the shipbuild- 
ers of this count! 

Hitherto cla: ation, surveying, 
, of ships in this country have 

n exclusively attended to by 
Lloyd’s of London, and this often has 
necessitated a delay in the necessary 
procedures. The Japanese shipbuild- 
ers have long wished to make arrange- 
ments whereby the duties of Lloyd’s 
or a similar body can be delegated to 
an organization in this country. With 
this end in view the Imperial Marine 

iety has arranged to act as such a 
under arrangements with the 
Corporation, of Glasgow, a 
al of Lloyd’s, which has similar 
affiliations in America and Italy. In 
order to carry the arrangement into 
effect, it is necessary that the regula- 
tions of the Department of Communi- 
cations, which controls merchantmen, 
should be modified, and this modifica- 
THE FIREM AN’S FUND tion has now been carried out. 

Under the new regulations the ap- 

° ° pointment of the officials of the Im- 
is in the front rank perial Marine Society, who attend to 
the classification, surveying, and other 

© <i = businesses is subject to the approval 
in fire, marine and Bee oaccnnt oi Sameer 


il é tions. According to an announcement 

in the Official Gazette, the officials ap- 
automobile insurance. pat eregeeteg meri 
such eminent authorities as Dr. Shobo 
Sakurai and Dr. Shunjiro Kobayashi. 
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DONALD THOMPSON 

(Continued from page 37) 
France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, Ser- 
bia, Mesopotamia, Siberia. He has cov- 
ever more ground, it is said, than any 
other photographer or correspondent. 
And he has been where the ‘‘big stuff 
was breaking.’’ 

The war photographer cannot take 
his pictures from bulletins» at staff 
headquarters. He cannot get his neg- 
atives from eye-witnesses or official 
observers. THe must go out in the 
field, into the trenches, up in aero- 
planes, under the barbed wire and 
across No Man’s Land. He must be 
under bombardment; he must take his 
chances with death just as the men 
do who hold those front-line trenches 
and stand alertly on the fire-step. 

And on the retreats—Thompson 
saw several of them those first years 


—he is just as likely to be caught in 
the rear of the retiring army as the 
machine-gun chaps who are told to 
stay behind and hold a position until 
the main columns can get away. 

No sketch of Donald Thompson 
could tell all about his adventures 
and escapes: they were so numerous 
that they became the accepted order 
of his life. He was at Antwerp when 
it fell; high in the building of the 
American consulate he cut a hole in 
the close-drawn steel shutter of a win- 
dow, and through this hole worked the 
lens of his movie camera, then 
through the hole he took the entry of 
the Germans, the review of the troops 
as they marched victorious through 
the burning city. 

That picture, hurried to London, 
gave to thousands upon thousands 
who saw it in a movie theater their 
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first news that Antwerp had fallen. 
A drama of war and one of war’s 
tragedies was unfolded before their 
astounded eyes. 

Early in the war he was pro-Ally, 
and some of the finest work for the 
Allied cause has been done by Donald 
Thompson. He was against Germany 
when he saw what Germany did in 
Belgium—and he was against Ger- 
many so effectively that Germany set 
a price on his head. How Thompson 
laid five hundred pounds with a cer- 
tain very famous Britisher, that he 
could get into Germany and take pic- 
tures there—and get out again—also 
how he did the trick, is a long story 
in itself, and one that he tells with 
much relish. 

He has been wounded three times. 
The first was at Dixmude. A bullet 
got his left eye and the sight is gone, 
but out of his right eye, grey, steady 
and inquiring, he sees more than most 
people with a whole pair. Another 
wound is a fracture of the skull— 
shrapnel, and it was shrapnel, too, 
that stiffened a hand in Italy. 

He is not a big man but his body is 
a dynamo of energy and ideas fly 
from his brain like sparks from an 
emery wheel. Tis body is lithe, trim, 
Jean, wiry; he can pick up two heavy 
cameras and cases and a tripod which 
in itself is a complicated and burden- 
some engine, and with these, he gal- 
lops into action like a sprinter in a 
hundred-yard dash. ‘‘Carry your 
own cameras and then nobody but 
yourself is to blame if they don’t get 
there,’’ he says. 

Like all successful camera men, he 
knows how to get unwilling or unruly 
folk to stand for being photographed. 
He works rapidly, with a jim kind of 
unhasty speed which turns out pic- 
tures in ineredible numbers; he jokes 
with his crowds, they wateh him in- 
terestedly and end by helping him. 
And though he has taken scores of 
thousands of pictures, he never skimps 
nor is careless. Ie will work for min- 
utes to get a focus just right—and 
when he has to shoot on a chance, his 
determined self-training makes his 
guess right. 

Ile has photographed every 
crowned head in Europe—several 
from which the crowns have since 
been removed, including that of the 
kaiser. He has crossed the Atlantic 
thirty-four times and the Pacific 
seven. He has written four books on 
the war, all of them rapid-fire sellers, 
and has just finished a fifth on his 
recent experiences in Siberia. And 
his movies of the war—they are the 
kind that make glad the hearts of the 
theatrical tribe. In the parlance of 
Broadway, Thompson’s war films 

(Continued on page 53) 
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DONALD THOMPSON 
(Continued from page 51) 
““pack ’em in.’’ He talks to crowded 
houses where his films are shown and 
the combination is a record-breaker. 

I asked Thompson what he consid- 
ered the best picture he ever made. 

“A film of an air-battle between a 
French and a German machine, with 
cur aeroplane above them and the 
aircraft guns of the Germans shelling 
me,’’ he answered. Incidentally, the 
Frenchman ‘‘got’’ the Hun and 
Thompson returned to the hangar 
with a wonderful movie of the fight. 

He has had so many close calls that 
he finds it hard to make comparisons. 
Nothing has been closer, he considers, 
than a little event at Ekaterinburg, 
Western Siberia. He and an inter- 
preter took a droshky downtown one 
night. As usual, something was do- 
ing. Wherever Thompson is, look for 
trouble. He flies to it as straightway 
as an iron filing to a magnet, drawn 
by a law as inevitable as gravitation. 

This night there was a_ political 
fracas. The cabinet ousted at ’Omsk 
by the Kolchak dictatorship was at 
Ekaterinburg. Someone conceived 
the idea of issuing a political mani- 
festo in the shape of a large bomb. 
It was issued just as Thompson in his 
droshky arrived on the scene, 

The explosion shook the street,shat- 
tered all the windows, tore up trees, 
wrecked houses and killed eight and 
wounded sixteen. Thompson was in 
the thick of it. He came out with a 
seratch, Likewise did his interpreter, 
the horse and the driver. 

With all of his experiences, he re- 
mains as natural and unaffected as 
one of your real Kansas farmers— 
who, by the way, he likes to imitate 
and does so very effectively. The facet 
that he has from various sovereigns 
a string of decorations that would 
make his chest look like that of a life- 
guard at a bathing resort hasn’t al- 
tered the size of his hat-band. In- 
eluded in these decorations are the 
St. George’s Cross of Russia and the 
Order of Leopold, the latter given 
him by King Albert of Belgium. He 
has had several military commissions 
—captain in the Royal Guard of Pet- 
rograd; a Belgian rank, and a cap- 
tainey (infantry, unassigned) in the 
American army. But he doesn’t travel 
on his laurels. Te likes to sit down 
with a bunch of congenial souls and 
tell stories of his experiences—and 
the congenial souls certainly do like 
to listen—but there isn’t a suggestion 
of ‘‘pose” about him. He frankly en- 
joys his success but it has neither 
made him up ‘‘upstage’’ nor taken a 
whit from his burning energy to go 
on to new achievements. 

He is on his way to the Orient 
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again now—headed for the center of 
things, for the stage where big events 
are moving, as unerringly as a hom- 
ing pigeon to its loft, drawn by as 
strange and unfailing a sense. 

There he will hurry, with his cam- 
eras and his bags and his pocket edi- 
tion of a typewriter—he sits with his 
legs stretched out, the machine in his 
lap, a bunch of cigarettes by his side, 
and types out his stuff at the speed of 
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machine-gun fire and with as much 
staccato noise—and he will send back 
pictures that grip the interest and 
little stories that stir the heart. 

After this ‘‘trick’’ in the Far East 
is done he will continue around the 
world making about a two years’ trip 
of it. On his return he plans to build 
a home somewhere on Long Island 
and gather together the odds and 

(Continued on page 55) 
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DONALD THOMPSON 
(Continued from page 53) 
ends, the curios and relics and memen- 
toes, the caches and the loot of eleven 
years of globe-trotting. And he wants 
this home to be the rendezvous of 
good fellows of his own choosing— 
where it’s always fair weather. 

For he is the sort who will give the 
shirt off his back to a friend—and 
also the sort who never forgets the 
man who did him a nasty turn, the 
man who double-crossed him. 

He has seen a large part of this 
globe’s surface and yet he will always 
find new events and new figures to 
transfer to his films. The war has 
ended, peace signed, the troops have 
gone home, and order restored to the 
uneasy, troubled countries of Europe. 

But the world moves, there will be 
new figures on the stage and new 
events to pulse along the cable and 
crackle over the wireless. And some 
morning, in the headlines as he sits 
at breakfast, he will sense the portent 
of coming trouble, of mighty happen- 
ings as yet only vaguely foreshadowed 
and will leap for his camera cases, his 
dufflebag and his battered portmaneau 
—and then he will be off to pastures 
new. For the love of the game is the 
breath of his life and the game will 
draw him ever on—wherever there is 
action, wherever there is the romance 
of adventure. 


Tells Japanese of Need of Fighting 
Vicious Propaganda 





John Foord, Secretary American Asiatic 
Society, Speaker at a Luncheon at 
Tokyo Bankers’ Club. 





At a luncheon given by a number of 
foreign residents of Tokyo as a good- 
bye to Dr. Clay MacCauley, who 
leaves Japan after 31 years’ resi- 
dence in that country, and to greet 
John Foord, secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Asiatic Association of New York, 
the need of forceful opposition to the 
anti-Japanese propaganda in America 
was particularly urged by the latter. 

In stressing the need for combatting 
these antagonistic forces, Mr. Foord 
said, according to reports in the Japan 
Advertiser : 


Must Fight Anti-Japanism 


‘‘This 1s no time for genial generali- 
ties. The present situation 1s too seri- 
ous to be dealt with in vague plati- 
tudes about international friendship. 
We must come down to the facts and 
deal with them as we find them. I 
cannot impress too strongly on you 
gentlemen, who are here on the 
ground, the necessity for fighting the 
unceasing, unsleeping anti-Japanese 
propaganda that is being spread in 


Go 


America. Those who are interested in 
spreading this propaganda will make 
use of any tale that fits their pur- 
poses. It is up to us to follow these 
stories down, to find their origin, and 
to try to correct them.’’ 


Mr. Foord cited as an example of 
the kind of propaganda he meant a 
recent publication, Stoddard’s ‘‘The 
Rising Tide of Color,’’ which, he said, 
contained a most vicious attack on the 
Japanese. This kind of propaganda, 
he said, is being used as the stock in 
trade of cheap politicians on the Pa- 
cific Coast, but the fact that such poli- 
ticlans used it showed that there was 
a popular reception of such stories 
and only emphasized the need of mak- 
ing the real facts known. 


Will Write Series of Articles 


He said that he was in Japan to 
write a series of articles for the New 


York Times and that through this 


channel he would do his best to fight 
anti-Japanism in the United States. 
He spoke of‘an interview he had al- 
ready obtained from Premier Hara, 
and expressed the wish that the busi- 
ness men of Japan would help to col- 
lect data which will show the people 
of the United States the grounds for a 
confidence in the financial, economic 
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and industrial stability of Japan. 
Toward such material, at least, he 
said, the American people have open 
minds. 

Mr. Foord also spoke of his long 
association with things Oriental, al- 
though this is the first time he has vis- 
ited the Far East. ‘‘I have, however, 
been in intellectual touch with Japan 
for nearly as many years as Doctor 
MacCauley has lived here,’’ he said. 
‘‘T have been furnishing ‘copy’ on the 
Orient for a quarter of a century and 
have come to be regarded as an 
authority in the Far East, although 
I have never been here before—which 
is not an uncommon thing. 

‘‘T have found that it has not been 
necessary to come to Japan to make 
friends among the Japanese. Sixteen 
years ago I knew a young Japanese 
naval officer in Washington, then 
Commander Takeshita, who now sits 
before me as Vice-Admiral Takeshita. 
I can remember how he and I used to 
celebrate together in Washington 
when the news came to Washington 
of Japanese victories in Manchuria. 
I can remember how in the old Japan- 
ese Legation in Washington we cele- 
brated rather riotously, in the days be- 
fore there was prohibition in the 
United States. ’’ 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE 
(Continued from page 16) 

and impotent. The charge is made 
that the Chinese Congress is con- 
trolled by the Anfu Club and the 
Anfu Club is controlled by the Japa- 
nese. I was advised to get out of 
China with reasonable speed because 
the Japanese influence was about to 
drive President Hsu Hsi Chang out 
of office and put another, more amen- 
able to Japanese purposes, in his 
place. A Honolulu newspaper of the 
tenth said that the revolution had 
begun, and the newspaper used the 
name of the very man ticketed, I was 
told, to succeed the President. Never- 
theless, I remain a friend of Japan. 
If men abandoned their friends be- 
cause they made _ mistakes, what 
would become of friendship ? 

I remain profoundly sympathetic 
to Japan, which country faces one of 
the most complex problems conceiv- 
able, the sound solution of which in- 
volves not only her future but the 
peace of the world. I am not con- 
vineed that she is moved by unsound 
or unworthy motives. Her danger 
lies in her militarists. If she is led 
by them, as Germany was, she will 
fail disastrously and in much the 
same way that Germany failed. If 
she follows her Shibusawas and her 
Kenekos—and she has none too many 
of them, nor has any people—she will 
win morally and win finally. 

Meantime, it should be our part to 
help as we can a sorely burdened peo- 
ple; to be patient; to ascertain the 
truth and not be rushed by dema- 
gogues. I do not believe in any theo- 
ries of assimilation, here or there; we 
shall start right if we frankly recog- 
nize the impossibility of that. The 
militarists and the yellow press of 
Japan—a press so yellow that it 
makes our yellows look like snowflakes 
-—insist that we are a militaristic peo- 
ple; that we intend to annex Asia. 
Remember, there is no public opinion 
in Japan as we understand it, nor, as 
we understand it, a free press. The 
material for a conflagration exists 
there, and it is very inflammable in 
spots. 

If we are to help Japan in the 
achtevement of her high destiny to 
which we summoned her in 1854, if 
we are to utilize a proper share of the 
business opportunities that lie in the 
East, we must have a definite policy 
declared from Washington and ad- 
hered to. We must not, for example, 
adopt dollar diplomacy today, aban- 
don it tomorrow, and try to re-estab- 
lish it the day following. 

If we stand for the Open Door, we 
must stand for it, and at least be in- 
telligent enough to know when the 
door has been slammed shut. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
DEATH TAKES NOTED 
ARCHITECT 


Dr. Josiah Conder, for 44 Years a 
Resident of Japan, Designer of 
Government Public Buildings and 
Famous as Builder, Professor and 
Artist. 


Dr. Josiah Conder, one of the best 
known representatives of the archi- 
tectural profession in the Far East 
and one of the most distinguished 
members of the Tokyo foreign colony, 
died at his residence at 6 o’clock Mon- 
day evening. 

Dr. Conder was one of the most 
highly respected members of the Brit- 
ish community in Tokyo. When in 
1916 the Tokyo branch of the Pa- 
triotic League of Britons Overseas was 
organized to co-ordinate the war work 
which had up till then been done by 
Separate organizations, he was unani- 
mously chosen its first Chairman of 
Committee, and his sympathetic lead- 
ership helped to make the League the 
success that it was. All through its 
career he remained an active member 
and scarcely missed a meeting until 
within the last few months, when he 
began to show signs of failing powers. 

Designed Imperial Palaces 

He had lived in Japan for forty- 
four years, having been engaged as 
Professor of Architecture at the Im- 
perial University and practicing arch- 
itect of the Imperial Government 
Public Works Department in 1876. 
His active life, therefore, was contem- 
poraneous with the rich period when 
men like Dening, Aston, Chamberlain, 
Brinkley—and later Hearn—and the 
other pioneers of Western knowledge 
in Japan were doing their finest work. 
He cesigned, and carried out several 
important public buildings, including 
two sinall palaces for Imperial Princes 
and the first buildings of the present 
Imperial University. 

In 1881 he was appointed consult- 
ing architect to the Imperial Palace 
Building Bureau and in 1884 he was 
attached to the Daiyo Kenan office to 
investigate matters connected with the 
building of the new public offices on 
the Hibiya Parade Ground. 

Received Official Recognition 

He served that office and carried 
out the construction of the new Min- 
istry of Marine, assisting generally 
upon the construction of other build- 
ings designed abroad. On the Ken- 
chiku Kioku being absorbed by the 
Naimusho, he joined that department, 
with which he remained up to the 
time of his death; also holding a life 
pension from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the post of Honorary Ad. 
viser to the Naimusho. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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His Avocation Was Art 


Dr. Conder’s paramount interest 
apart from his profession was art. His 
books on ‘‘Landsecape Gardening in 
Japan,’’ ‘‘The Floral Art of Japan’’ 
and ‘‘Paintings and Studies by Kyo- 
sai’’ are well known. The work on 
landscape gardening is a classic and 
has been quoted in almost every study 
of the subject. This interest in art 
was maintained until the close. One 
of the last articles which Dr. Conder 
wrote was a critique introducing to 
the readers of this paper the remark- 
able work of Mr. Pritchard, whose 
undersea paintings were exhibited 
here last year. He served on the jury 
on the selection of Japanese art exhib- 
its for the first American exhibition 
held in Chicago, and together with 
Mr. Ione Tatsuzo, represented Japan- 
ese architects at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Conder has one brother surviv- 
ing him, Mr. Reimer Conder, a barris- 
ter-at-law, living in London. Two sis- 
ters also survive him: Miss M. Conder 
and Miss H. L. Conder, the latter well 
known for landscape and portrait 
painting. 


Japanese Phonograph Company 
Shows Profits 


The Nipponophone Company, man- 
ufacturers of graphophones, at a 
meeting Wednesday declared a total 
dividend in stock shares and cash of 
60 per cent for the half-year. The 
capital stock was doubled by the is- 
sne of 21,000 new shares of a par 
value of 50 yen each. 


The profits of the concern for the 
six months amounted to 759,682.97 
yen which, added to the surplus, 
brought forward from the previous 
half-year period, brought the total 
profit up to 778,547 yen. This total 
profit, according to profit and loss 
statement, just issued and signed by 
the president of the company, Mr. 
J. R. Geary, was distributed as fol- 
lows: Legal reserve, 5 per cent of 
the net profits, 39,000 yen; pension 
fund for employes, 10,000 yen; re- 
serve for taxes, 50,000 yen; cash divi- 
dend at the rate of 20 per cent per 
annum, 102.500 yen; special reserve 
fund, 525,000 yen; bonus to direct- 
ors, 15,000 yen, and surplus carried 
to the next term, 37,047.86 yen. 


The introduction of the first motor 
vehicle into West China by a mission- 
ary produced a sensation in Szec- 
huan a short while ago, according to 
reports of passengers on the Shinyo 
Maru. The Rev. James M. Yard of 
the Methodist Mission in Chengtu, 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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who recently returned from furlough, 
brought with him a motorcycle, the 
gift of friends in America. It is the 
first thing on wheels to go west of 
Hankow, and Mr. Yard has spent most 
of his time demonstrating it to schools 
and civic bodies in the provincial capi- 
tal. One day all the newspaper men 
of Chengtu gathered to see it, and the 
missionary says that it has given him 
more publicity than all the usual work 
which he has done in that city. With 
the publicity goes a liberal amount of 
thrill, as might be expected in navi- 
gating the first motor vehicle through 
the narrow streets of a Chinese city. 
In fact, the only comfortable place for 
riding so far discovered by Mr. Yard 
has been on top of the city wall. 












Japanese Hello Girls Will Preside in 
Former German Club at 
Yokohama 


Announcement has just been made 
that the former German Club in 
Yokohama is to be sold to the Depart- 
ment of Communication, and in a 
short time work is to begin on the 
construction of a new telephone ex- 
change for the city of Yokohama. 
The government is also considering 
the purchase of the waterworks office, 
which is near the German Club, to 
use the two properties for the new 
telephone building. 

What was once the German social 
center of Yokohama will become a 
scene of much activity in the near fu- 
ture, but in place of German beer 
parties, several hello girls will be busy 
attending to telephone calls. 

The building occupies a large lot, 
and the price to be paid by the gov- 
ernment for the land and buildings is 
220,000 yen. The waterworks office 
oceupies 400 tsubo of ground. The 
purchase price is considered low, but 
the fact that the government is pur- 
chaser and that the property is to be 
used for a telephone building had 
much weight with the municipal 
authorities during the negotiations. 
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New Type Motor Car Produced in 
Japan 

A new type of motor car seating 
only three persons, and adapted to 
the roads of Tokvo and the country 
districts, is now being manufactured 
in Japan. This ear, to be known as 
the Kyokuto Light Weight Car, 1s 
the product of the Far Eastern Auto- 
mobile and Engineering Company, 
Ltd. 


The makers claim that the chief 
characteristic of this new motor, as 
its name indicates, is its light weight, 
which means a low gasoline and oil 
consumption, added life to tires, and 
greater facility in driving over the 
bad roads of Japan. 

The specification of the Kyokuto 
are as follows: The motor is a 12 
Hf. P. De Luxe imported engine. It 
is of the two cylinder air cooled 
I, head V type, and is fitted with a 
eooling fan, Bosch magneto ignition 
venerator. six battery and Schebler 
earburetor. The clutch and three- 
speed transmission are incorporated 
in the same unit, driving through a 
single universal joint shaft to the 
rear axle, which is of the semi-float- 
ing type. There are two sets of 
brakes, one operating on the rear 
wheel drums and one in the trans- 
mission. The vanadium steel springs 
are of the semi-cantilever type all 
round. The petrol is carried in a 
tank under the cowling and is fed by 
gravity. The oil is earried in the 
erankease but there is an auxiliary 
oil tank with a pump similar to the 
usual motor evele construction. 

The body accommodates three pas- 
sengers, the driver sitting alone in 
front and two on the rear seat. One 
door serves both compartments as in 
the American sport models. The up- 
holstery is of leather with hair stuff- 
ing and coil spring seats. 

The equipment consists of top, 
windshield, electric lights, and horn; 
28 x 3 inch wire wheels are supplied. 


During the past two months K. 
Okura, known as the ‘‘Japanese 
paper king,’’ and his secretary, M. 
Yamano, have been making a survey 
of the American paper industry and 
other enterprises in the United States, 
and sailed for Tokvo on the Siberia 
Maru, accompanied by T. Kobayashi, 
managing editor of the Japanese 
Amerwan Daily Newspaper of San 
Francisco. 
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IEW of the ASANO SHIPBUILDING PLANT at Tsurumi, 
near Yokohama, showing part of the 12 BUILDING 
BERTHS and 2 LARGE DOCKS. 
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ASANO SHIPBUILDING CO., Limited 


SOICHIRO ASANO, President 
LOCATION OF WORKS, TSURUMI near YOKOHAMA 
Comprising Ground Area of About 240 Acres, with a Large Fitting Out Basin and Shops and Buildings 
Occupying More Than 40,000 Square Yards 
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Schweitzer & Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


Importers of 
AUSTRALIAN MEATS 


136-148 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE—SUTTER 626 





GC. A. —— President Cable Address: ‘‘Maydwell’’ 
Western Union, A. B. C. Fifth Edition 
A. B. O. oO Pitts Rdition (Improved), Lieber’s and Bentley's 
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Branch Office 73 Madison Street, Seattle, Wash. 
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Geo. W. McNEar, President 


Exporters—Gasoline, Kerosene 
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433 CALIFORNIA ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Balfour, Guthrie 2 Co. 


MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
Agents of Harrison Direct Line of Steamers 
to and from European Ports 
35@ CALIFORNIA ST. is SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. 


Balfour, Williamson & Co., London, Liverpool 
and New York 


Williamson, Balfour & Co., Valparaiso, Chili. 
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Marshall - Newell i Supply Co. 
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RAL 
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SUPPLIES AND GENE 
HARDWARE 


SPEAR AND MISSION STS. 


Phone Sutter 6586 San Francisco, Cal. 
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Foreign Guests at Hotel Clark 

The spacious lobby and salons of 
the Hotel Clark have been thronged 
with an interesting number of people, 
registered there from many foreign 
lands. Switzerland has been piomi- 
inently represented, among its guests 
being Mr. Henry Schneider, D. L. 
Schulthess and Mr. and Mrs. Wictlis- 
bach. Among the Honolulu arrivals 
are Mrs. L. J. Warren and daughter, 
Irving J. Hurd, D. F. McComiston, 
Olive M. Villiers, Mrs. Lela Roulette 
and Mrs. M. Maedonald. Other prom- 
inent arrivals at the Clark were B. F. 
Porter, S. H. Wright, T. E. Williams, 
A. H. Dooley and A. C. Daniel of 
Austraha; Miss B. P. Reed of Peking, 
China; Miss L. Giveen and Miss E. 
Giveen of Liverpool; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Monfort and J. B. Loeza of Peru; 
Mrs. Maria Hersch of Buenos Aires; 
Charles Bennett of Shanghai. 


Harry Silberman 


Well known in business circles from 
a long connection in the steel export 
trade, Harry Silberman, Jr., and 
family returned to San Francisco via 
Siberia Maru on one of his regular 
trips. He states that conditions in 
Japan are gradually adjusting them- 
selves. 


General N. Khrabroff 


Traveling for six nights on sleds 
through the snow and sleeping by day 
to escape being captured by the Bol- 
sheviks, Lieutenant-General N. Khra- 
broff of the former Russian army and 
a member of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, accompanied by his wife, ar- 
rived here from Japan on the steamer 
Tenyo Maru, the only survivors of a 
party of 400 that attempted to make 
their way from Irkutsk to Harbin. 
General Khrabroff left New York last 
year and has traveled over Russia 
with his wife making observations. 

General Khrabroff is en route to 
Washington to report the finding of 
conditions in his country to the Rus- 
sian Government officials in Wash- 
ington. ——_—_—__—. 

New Steel Plant Opened in Japan 


A new plant for manufacturing 
thick steel plate has just been com- 
pleted for the Imperial Steel Works 
at Yawata, Kyushu. The cost of the 
works amounted to 4,000,000 yen. The 
eapacity of the plant is 100,000 tons 
of steel plate per month, and plates as 
large as sixty feet long and eleven 
feet wide can be manufactured. This 
is the first time that steel plate of 
this size has been manufactured in 
Japan and it is considered a step for- 
ward in national defense. The new 
plant is the largest in the Orient and 
is considered one of the six greatest 
steel plants in the world. 
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GETZ BROS. & CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Leading 
Importers — Exporters 
of Pacifie Coast 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


530-542 Davis St. 
San Francisco, California 


At Home, at the Club, Cafe 
or Hotel 


CASWELL’S COFFEE 


always satisfactory 


Geo. W. Caswell Company 


442-452 Second St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Phone Sutter 6654 


Sold With a Guarantee 





Telephone Kearny 1696 


T. J. Moynihan & Co. 
BOILER WORKS 


Stationary and Marine Boilers 
and Oil Tanks of all kinds 


Built according to drawings or 
specifications 





Marine Repairing of every description 
and Sheet Iron Work 


Breeuted at the shortest notice, on the most 
reasonable terms 


W. L. GILL, Manager 


401 FOLSOM STREET 


Southwest Corner Fremont 


San Francisco 
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ed eal Indo-China Steam Navigation Co. 


Tales of the CCC Shanghai, Weihaiwei, — las Line—Every Three Days 
Che Lug 


Shanghai, Swatow, Hong Kong and Canton Line—Every Five Days 

















The Steamers of this Passengers 
OF THE CIRCUMNAVIGATORS CLUB Company Offer Supe- Can Be 
a rior Passenger Ac- Booked On 
commodation and are Thro 
Stories and Articles by Celebrated ~ingoend a wn ae 
Circumnavigators Covers and Cartoons Seamer 
by Circumarteditornankivell 
Circumbyspecialdispensationglackens eee 
and Mile. Lagrima Bonafoux Calcutta, Hong Kong, Shanghai and Japan Line—Every Three Weeks 
The organ of the Circumnavigators These Steamers maintain a Three-Weekly Service between Calcutta and Kobe, 
— lpr pide A — calling at Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai en route, 
P sears ta aia ae te aie in addition to Moji when Westward bound 14> 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ° oe 
This side of the C $1.00 | Hong Kong and Manila Service 
The other side of the C $1.50 
Cingle Copy, 20c A Weekly Service is maintained between Hong Kong and Manila by the 
J. H. BIRCH, Jr., Editor S. S. Yuensang and Loongsang, leaving each port on Saturday 
The Log of the JARDINE MATHESON & CO., Ltd., 
Circumnavigators Club General Managers at Hong Kong 
Burlington, New Jersey, U.S.A. , | 
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1 THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. | 
; Capital Subscribed . . . . Y¥100,000,000.00 : 
. Capital Paid-Up .. . . . Y 60,000,000.00 : 
; Reserve Fund . (July, 1919) Y 5,000,000.00 : 
: HEAD OFFICE : 
5 NO. 1 SURUGA-CHO, NIHONBASHI-KU, TOKYO $ 
: BRANCHES: F 
4 OTARU, FUKAGAWA (Tokyo), YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, KYOTO, OSAKA, NISHI (Osaka), KOBE, £ 
5 HIROSHIMA, SHIMONOSEKI MOJI, WAKAMATSU, FUKUOKA, $ 
. NAGASAKI, SHANGHAI : 
: FOREIGN AGENTS: E 
London . . . Barclays Bank Ltd. London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. : 
% New York . . The National City Bank of New York. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. Bankers TrustCo. ff 
S Paris .. . . Banque de !’Union Parisienne. Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. $ 
—™ Bombay... National Bank of India, Ltd. s 


= 


) 
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A STU eH 


YOu will like visiting 


Japan for a number of reasons. 


2>uPe 


i Japanese Government 


Railways 


Japan is the world’s greatest 
vacationland—a portal to a con- 


tinent of untold natural resources 
and great business possi- 
bilities—unequaled in her 

wonderful climate—unique 

in the evolution of modern 

history. 


Here you will find the East 
cordially meeting the West and the 
Old Civilization melting into the 
New. A social enigma, a political 
sphinx, an anachronism in one 
thing or another, to the Western mind, Japan is really as 
progressive and peace-loving a nation as any that has ever 
flourished on the face of the earth. 
Be your object to seek for: health or happiness, profit or pleasure, rest or activity, 
do not miss visiting Japan: she will never dissappoint you. Her scenic beauty will 


charm you, her special mode of life will interest you, and the character of her people 
will impress you. Let this year include your trip to Japan! 


Map shows the principal lines of the Imperial Government Railways. 


Imperial Government Railways own a network of 6,200 miles of Thoroughly Equipped Lines, Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, Frequent Express and Through Trains. English speaking staff on chief Trains and at prin- 
cipal Stations. 

For information and Literature, please apply to Traffic Department, Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways, Tokyo or Offices of the Japan Tourist Bureau, Thos. Cook & Son, etc. 


ec 
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seem Osaka Shosen Kaisha 


(Osaka Mercantile Steamship Co., Ltd.) 

HEAD OFFICE - - - OSAKA, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS - - “SHOSEN” OSAKA 
Branches and Agencies at all the important ports in the World 
40 Lines with a Fleet of 500,000 Tons 


PRINCIPAL LINES 


lapan-North European Line (via Suez)- - = = = = _ Monthly 
japan-South European Line - - = = Monthly 
longkong-Japan-North American Pacific Coast Line - - - Fortnightly 











Singapore-North American Pacific Coast Line - - += = Monthly 
Singapore-Calcutta-New York Line - - - - - - Monthly 
Hongkong-New Orleans Line (via Cuba) - - - -  -  - Monthly 
japan-Bombay Line (via Colombo) - - - - -  - Fortnightly 
japan-Java Line - - - - - - Monthly 
fapan-South American (East Coast) Line - - - - Monthly 
japan-Australian Line ww) icp tie al EL leit | Monthly. 


Besides, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES are maintained by over 
THIRTY-FIVE LINES, calling at all important ports in CENTRAL 
and WESTERN JAPAN, as well as EUROPE, INDIA, 

SOUTH SEAS, OR EU MORS, KOREA, 


COMPANY’S LOCAL OFFICES IN U. S. A. 
TACOMA NEW YORK CHICAGO 








The Taikoo Dockyard and 
Engineering Company 


Of Hongkong, Limited 
Works and General Offices: QUARRY BAY, HONGKONG 


General Managers: JOHN SWIRE & SONS, Ltd., 8 Billiter Square, London 
Agents in Hongkong, China and Japan: BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
(John Swire & Sons, Ltd.) 





Telegrams: Temseloaf, London. Taikoodock, Hongkong 
ENGINEERS DRY DOCK 
BOILER MAKERS 787 x 88 Feet 
REPAIRERS Depth: 34% Feet 
SLIPWAYS 
BUILDERS Capable of Taking 


OF ALL TYPES 
OF PASSENGER 
AND CARGO 
STEAMERS 


‘Steamers up to: 

No. 1, 2700 Tons 
No. 2, 2000 Tons 
No. 3 2000 Tons 








The Building Yard Is Laid Out With Furnaces and Plant Fitted 
for Building Vessels up to 20,000 Tons 
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Across the Pacific 


Along the Pathway 
of the Sun 


On the Fast, Safe, Comfortable and 
Luxurious Steamers of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the largest 
steamship company operating be- 
tween San Francisco, Japan and the 
Orient. It maintains fast and fre- 
quent service across the Pacific, fol- 
lowing the ‘‘Pathway of the Sun’’ 
along the semi-tropic route. This is 
one of the most delightful ocean voy- 
ages in the world, as it carries the 
passenger through smooth semi-tropic 
water and the balmy days and nights 
which permit of life in the open air 
on the broad decks nearly every hour 
of the voyage—a fact to be consid- 
ered by travelers in selecting the 
route for their trans-Pacifie voyage. 

The steamers of this line are of the 
most advanced types, having been 
built especially for this service with 
every device for the safety, comfort 
and pleasure of passengers. The 
present fleet of the North American 
line consists of the following: 

8S. S. “Sutnyo Maru"—Triple screw 
turbine, 21 knots speed, displacement 
22,000 tons. 

S. S. “Tenyo Manu"—Triple screw tur- 
bine, 21 knots speed, displacement 22,000 
tons. 

S. S. “Srperta Maru”—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons. 


S. S. “Korea Marvu”—Twin screw, 18 
knots speed, displacement 20,000 tons. 


S. S. “PerstA Maru"—Single screw, 15 
knots speed, displacement, 9000 tons. 

The Tenyo and Shinyo Maru are 
sister ships of 22,000 tons displace- 
ment. They are driven by triple 
screw turbine engines which account 
for an utter absence of vibration and 
can attain a speed of twenty-one 
knots per hour. These ships are as 
finely equipped in every detail as the 
best first-class hotels on shore, and 
leave nothing to be desired in service 
or table. The total length of the deck 
area measures almost a mile, giving 
ample opportunity for exercise and 
promenade. 

The Korea Maru and Siberia Maru 
are somewhat smaller than the above 
mentioned, being of 20,000 tons dis- 
placement and are driven by twin 
serew engines. They were built espe- 
cially for the trans-Pacifie trade and 
are exceptionally comfortable. 

S. S. Persia Maru is of 9,000 tons 
displacement and is also a popular 
ship. 

Its passenger accommodations are 


_ amidships, all rooms being afforded 
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South Manchuria 
Railway 


MANCHURIA AND 
CHOSEN LINES 


Circular and Overland Trips at Greatl 
Reduced Rates. 3 








Tourist Travel 
Off the Beaten Track 


sd heaneres 


Tourists in the Far East should not 
miss Manchuria. Through Japan, 
Chosen (Korea), and Manchuria (or 
vice versa) is an ideal trip, combining 
the distinctive characteristics of 
three unique and profoundly interest- 
ing countries. 

The Chosen and Manchurian Lines 
are under the management of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company. 
Express trains have been temporarily 
suspended (except between Fusan and 
Seoul), but the Ordinary Trains are 
equal to most American trains, run 
at least three times a day from each 
end, and to some of them Sleeping 
and Dining Cars are attached. 

Hotels under the Company’s man- 
agement are established on foreign 
lines at Seoul (capital of Chosen), 
Fusan and Shingishu (the two extrem- 
ities of Chosen), Kongosan (the fa- 
mous Diamond Mountain of Korea, 
rivalling Switzerland in scenery), 
Mukden (ancient capital of China, 
home of the Manchu Dynasty, noted 
for Imperial Palaces and Tombs), 
Changchun (junctionfor three railways 
and ‘‘key to Manchuria’), Port Ar- 
thur (of world-wide fame for its his- 
toric sieges and ruined forts), Dairen 
(one of the greatest commercial cities 
in the Orient), and Hoshigaura (the 
finest seaside resort in North China.) 


For pictorial guide-books, pamph- | 


lets, and further particulars, apply to 
the Tourist and Ticket Agencies, or 
direct to the 


South Manchuria Railway Company. 
Heap Orrice: Darien. 


Branca Offices: Tokyo, Seoul, Har- 
bin, Kirin, Peking, and Shanghai. 


Tel. Add.: ‘‘Mantetsu.’’ Codes: 
A.B.C. 5th. Ed.; Al; & Lieber’s. 


plenty of light and ventilation. All 
rooms are comfortable. 

In addition to these liners a num- 
ber of freighters are also operated on 
the North American line, giving a 
freight service extending from San 
Francisco to Singapore, by way of 
Japan, China and Philippine ports. 

Another freight service is from 
Singapore to Havana, Cuba, by way 
of Japan, China, Honolulu, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and Havana. 

On these lines vessels of the stand- 
ard 8,800 deadweight ton type are 
used, which are designed particularly 
for this trade. These at present are 
Choyo Maru and Koyo Maru. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha Trans-Pacific 
Service to South America 

In connection with the trans-Pacific 
service to North America, Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha also operates a line of steam- 
ers from Hongkong to Valparaiso 
(South America), via Moji, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, San Francisco, 
San Pedro (Los Angeles), Salina 
Cruz, Balboa (Ancon), Callao, Arica 
and Iquiqui. This is the longest reg- 
ular service in operation by any Jap- 
anese steamship line touching Ameri- 


can ports. 

The steamers on this line are in through 
round trip service between China and 
Japan ports and Southern Chile via San 
Francisco and West coast ports of North 
and South America. Steamers call at 
San Pedro on their outward and home: 
ward voyages to the Orient. These 
steamers are all large and modern and 
have saloon accommodations. 

S. S. “ANyo Maru’’—The Anyo Maru 
was built at the Mitsubishi Dockyard and 
Engine Works, Nagasaki, and has a dis- 
placement of 18,500 tons. It is 466 feet 
in length, 58 feet In breadth, with a depth 
of 38 feet. The Anyo Maru has accom- 
modations for first, second and third- 
class passengers. 

S. S. “Kiyo Marvu’’—This steamer is 
of 17,200 tons displacement. It was built 
in the Mitsubishi Dockyard and Engine 
Works at Nagasaki. It is 470 feet long, 
55 feet beam and 31 feet in depth. There 
are accommodations for a limited num- 
ber of first-class passengers and for a 
large number of second and third-class. 

S. S. “Servo Marvu’’—This vessel is 
14,000 tons displacement and was built 
by Russell & Company, Port Glasgow. 
It has accommodations for first, second 
and third-class passengers. It is 404 feet 
in length, with a breadth of 52 feet. 

In addition to these, eleven new vessels 
are now under construction, for delivery 
before December 31, 1920. Of these three 
will be as large as the Anyo Maru but 
better equinped for both passengers and 
freight. The eight others will be of the 
standard 8,800 deadweight ton type, the 
same as the Choyo Maru and Koyo Maru. 

With these steamers in service, the 
South American line will be the best 
equipped steamer line in that trade. 

The headquarters of Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
is at Tokyo, the general offices at Yoko- 
hama, with branch offices in the leading 
Oriental ports. The office in San Fran. 
cisco is at 625 Market street and in New 
York at 165 Broadway. 
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HONGKONG 
HOTEL 


HONGKONG 


The leading Hotel 
in the Colony 


Established over 
fifty years 


Situated in the center 
of the European 
business section. 


European and 
American Plan 


First Class Grill 


Room 


J. H. TAGGART 
MANAGER 
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THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & 
COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Dairy Farmers, Poulterers 


Importers of Australian Frozen Beef, 
Mutton, Lamb and Fresh Butter 










Manufacturers of 
“CRYSTAL” ICE 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H. B. M.S ARMY AND NAVY 


2 Lower Albert Road 
Hongkong 
Telegraphic Address: Milkmaid 


Miyamoto Gomei Kaisha 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Shimochoja-Machi, Sanchome 
NAGOYA, JAPAN 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
inted Piece Goods, Seip, Fabrics, Gotten Crepes, 


Pri 
Japanese Towelings, Upholstery, D Goods, 
Pongee Bits, Crepe de Chine, aad Geo 


Dye thers, Cl oi Goods, 
Btuffs, Leatl ‘he: Fi 
S&ationery; Tools, Paints, Woolen Piece Goods 
Castz Apress: 
Nagoya 
Cope Usep: 


ia ws Saas 





, a 
f 


P. 0, Box 82 ‘Telephone 906 
low 


Ah Chew Brothers 
Lee Chuck 


729 Alakea St., Opp. Gregg Co. Next Door Seamen's 
Institute, near Alakea Wharf 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Dry Goods, Groceries, Pruite and Vegetables of all kinds, 
Guaranteed in Good Order 
Delivered to any part of the city free of charge 
Ships’ Supplies a Specialty. Deliveries made om short 
notice, day or night 









a és Takakuwa & Co. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Importers, Exporters and 
Commission Merchants 


Cable Address: 
HONOLULU 







‘*Takapu,"' Honolule 
tr. m. 
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Information Regarding Passage and Freight 
A List of Agents and Representatives of 


TOXO.-K 





Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Tenyo Maru. 


‘OYO KISEN KAISHA maintains agents 

in the principal cities of the world, thus 

enabling travelers to secure definite informa- 

tion regarding rates and sailings at all times. 

‘The full list of these representatives is given 

below, and they will (ft lad to give any 

service in thelr power to those who request 

their assistance. As these men are all recog- 

nized authorities on travel matters, travelers 

will find it to their advantage to avail them- 

selves of their service and advice whether 

their plans are for the transpacific journey or 

for travel in America or any other country in 
the world. 

TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
General Office: Yokohama 
San Francisco Office: 
Fourth Floor, Merchants National Bank Building, 
New York Office: 165 Broadway 





AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
Akron, Ohio 


Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank. 
C.D. HE: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Cunard Line, 65 North Forsyth St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
‘Cunard Line, 107 E. Baltimore St. 
Am. Express Co., 19 E. Baltimore St. 


ionodie, Union Passenger Depot. 


» Mass. 
Cunard Line, 126 State St. 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington St 
. H. Eaves 8. 8. and Tourist Agency, 10 Con- 


migrese 
Raytond & Whitcomb, 17 Temple Place. 
Marster's Tours, 248 Washington St. 
Am. Express Co., 43 Franklin St. 
Bufislo, New York 
xpress Co., Main and Erie St. 
Buffalo Trust Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
American Express Co., 4th and Race Sts. 
Chicago, Tl. 
‘Cunard Li ine, Dearborn and Randolph Sts. 
Thomas Cook & Son, 117 North Dearborn St. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 112 South ppesrbors ‘St. 
Am. Express Co., 23 West Monroe St 
Frank E: Scott, ticket Otic, Blackstone Hotel. 
C. L..Keith, 52 West Adams. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
nard Line, Hotel Cleveland, Public Square. 
The Collver-Miller Co. 2038 East Ninth 
land Trust Bld, iF 
Akers, Folkman & i End Euclid Ave. 
Am. Express Co., 2048-E. 9 
Denver, Colo, 
‘D. Whitley, Denver R., 8, and Tourist Agency. 


Bt, Cleve- 








Detroit, Mich. 
Am. Express Co., 11 Fort St. West. 





El Paso, Tex. 
Southwestern 8. 8. Agency. 
El Centro, Cal. 
Security Conmareal & Savings Bank, 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Highland Bark State Bank. 


‘Hot Sprit 

EBaMimatuville, Mo, Pac. Ticket Office. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ER, Welsh, 707 Walnut St. 

G. W. Hagenbuch, 719 Walnut St. 

Viuleite Travel Bureau, 

Hotel Meuhlebach. 

American mia Co., 1125 McGee St. 
Los Angeles, Ci 

American Express Co., 752 S. Broadway 

etna: Cook & Son, Hotel RS 

W. Ferguson, 222 South Broadway 
Equitable te S. Agency, Ist and ‘Spring Streets, 


Memphis. 
D. Mito, 58 North Main St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cunard Line, i tcopolitan | Life Bldg. 

Nils Nilsen, 127 S. Tt 

‘American Express Co., 619 Marquette. 
Heshrife Tenn. 

F. Gaffaey, J:., Union Station. 
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Now York N.Y, 
‘aisha, 165 Broadway. 
The Cunard Line di State St 
‘Thomas Cook & Son, $61 Sth Ave. & 245 Broadway. 
mond & Whitcomb, 225 Fifth Ave. 
NeGana's Tours: Marbridge Bldg., B'rdw’y at pth 
Frank Tourist Co., 398 Broadway and 489 5th A 
Marster’s Tours, 285 Fifth Ave. 
Gillespi ‘and Beard, 309 5th Ave. 
c, Times Building. 
teamahip Agency, 1123 Broadway 
rene Cons 68 jway and 118 W. 39th. 
fnternabonel Sleeping Gar Ge, 281 Seb Ave 
Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 5th Ave. 
New Orleans, La.—F. J. Orfila, 205 St. Charles St 


Nogales, Ariz 
Wright, care of Southern Pacific Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Cratiree’ 's Travel Office, 1437 Broadway. 
Orden, Uta 








‘Thomas Tours Co., 2379 Hudson Ave, 
spPeters Trust Co, 


ve 
sid Lee, 1309 Walnut § 
‘Thomas Cook ith Broad St 

Raymond & Whiteorab, 1508 Walnut St 

Am. Express Co,, 1127 Chestnut St 

Bartlett Tours Company, 200 So With St 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

‘Cunard Line, 712 Smithfield St. 
Am, Express Co., 909 Liberty Ave. 
Ore. 

ican Express Co., 6th and Oak Sts. 
Pacific Co, Rison Bide 

be, W. Reford Cor Ltd., 198 Middle St 
‘Fim Notional Banke 
First National Bank. 


1a, 625 Market St 
ine, 801 Market St 


ine, 116 Cherry St 
ican Express Co., 804 3rd Ave. 
tego, Cal.—J. Don. ‘Dunann, care Pacific S. 8. Co. 


Stow 
Cunard Line, 215 N. toth St 
m. Expreas Co., 9th and Locust St. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Wm’ Carruthers, National Realty Bldg 
Washington, D 
‘The Cunard Line, 517 14th St., N. W 


AGENTS IN CANADA. 
Halifax, N. S., Canada 
The Robt. Reford C 
Montreal, Que 

press Co., 231 St. James St. 


Thomad Cock & Son, 886.8 Catherine St., W 
jhe Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 20 Hospital Se. 


Quebec, Ss Quen C . 
Rerort'Co., Ltd., 103 St. Peters St 
St. John N. B., Canada 
rhe Robt ‘hetord'¢ Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont 
Merville Davie 88, and Tourist Co,, Ltd, cor 
Adelaide and Toronto St 
Thomas Cook & Son, 65 Tong ze St 
1 Robt. Reford Co., Ltd., 50 King St., East 
Vancouver, B.C, eH 
ine, jasting St. 
Winnipeg, Canada = 
Cunard Line, 270 Main St. 









































td., Granville & George Sts 











AGENTS IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Honolulu. ........ Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Alexander Young 
uilding. 
Hilo............. . Brewer & 


AGENTS IN CUBA 


R. Duseng & Co. 
‘Desiderio Parreno 
"Cardona te Co. 





& Co, 
: EGaltcac Tehuantepec Nat'IRy.Co. 
Panama Agencies Co. 
+s. Mollendo Agency Co. 


-» American Express Co. 





American Express Co, 
LW'Rt: Grace & Co 








allao, Peru, race & e 
ie? ‘Chile. 22!) ica Agencies. 

juipue, Chile Steno le ngnelese 
Wultursleo, Chile/W. it Grace & Co, 


American Express Co. 


AGENTS IN EUROPE, 





London, Eng......Cunard 8. 8. Co. 
Liverpool, Eng..." Cunard 8. 8. Co. 
Amsterdam, Holland, Hoyman & Schurman Booking Agency. 


AGENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 

Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C. T.), Ltd. 
‘Parry, Leon & Hayhoe (C: T:), Ltd. 
Barry, Leon & Hayhos (C. T-), Ltd. 


“Pany! tase & Havhee, Lad 
‘Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Foremost 
Brew 


| Obtainable on 
: all ships of the 
Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha 
SOLE AGENTS 
MEIDI-YA CO., Ltd. 


FOUNDED 1877 


IMPORT and EXPORT MERCHANTS 
Manufacturers and Shipowners’ Managers 


HEAD OFFICE: KOBE, JAPAN 








SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sansome St. 
SEATTLE, - 400 Colman Building 
NEW YORK, - - 220 Broadway 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: 
Bombay Shanghai 
Calcutta 7 ae a 
Singapore singtao 
Sourabaya Hankow 

ETC. ETC. 
and throughout Japan, Manchuria and Chosen 


Correspondents at all the Principal Cities Throughout the World. 


Tientsin 
Dairen 


Vladivostok 


London 
Fort Worth 


Sydney 
Hamburg 
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Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co. 


LIMITED 


HONGKONG 


Codes Used: A1; A B C, Fifth Edition; 
‘and Second Editions; 


Zzpupte 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


“MANIFESTO” HONGKONG . ink Tse and Wat 


Dock Owners, Ship Builders 
Marine and Land Engineers 
Boiler Makers, Iron 
and Brass Founders 
Forge Masters, Electricians 





Triple Screw Turbine Steamer “SHINYO MARD” in No. 1 Dock at Kowloon 


ACETYLENE CUTTING AND WELDING FOR SHIP AND BOILER REPAIRS 
‘Modern up-to-date plant operated by our own specially trained workmen 
under EXPERT EUROPEAN supervision 
THE DIMENSIONS OF DOCKS AND SLIPS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


LENars: 
ON KEEL 
BLOCKS 





DEPTH OVER Siti 
AT ORDINARY 
‘SPRING TIDES 


ENTRANCE RISE OF TIDE 


NAME OF DOCK On aLIP pre 


epnixos | NEAPS 





KOWLOON ‘ 
No. 1 Dock, Kowloon. {i Rttom } 7 
No.3 Dock, Kowloon... iF a 
3 Dock, Kow! 24" as 
Patent Slip, Nor, Kowioon: a 
jo. 2, Kowloon 
TAI-KOK-TSUL 
Cosmopolitan Dock.......... 
ABERDEEN 








Please Address Enguiri 





10 the Chief Manager, R. M. DYER, B. Sc., M.1I.N.#. 
Kewloen Docks, Hongkong 





HEAD OFFICE: KOWLOON 
Telephone No. 13 K 


TOWN OFFICE: QUEEN’S BUILDING 
Telephone No. 20 Hongkong 














(Continued from page 69) 
AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
- Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 
‘Mcilwraith, ‘MacEacharn & Co., Pro- 


prictary, Ltd. 
. Burns, Philp & Co., Led. 
“Phomin Cooke Soa, 


Adelaide. 





Brisbane... 
Melbourne 





Meliwraith MasBachass & Co,, Pro- 


Sydney............TRotaas Cook & Son, 
Burns, Philp & Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS IN THE ORIENT. 





Amoy 
Batavia 
boro aA Ce Shij en Ltd. 
or's Shipping Agency, 
Grntiay Coe 
Calcutta. Thomas ‘Cook & Bee 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. 
Grindlay & Co., ‘Balmer Lawrie & Co. 
Canton... ..-T. E. Griffith. 
Chefoo. Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 
Bennett & Co. 
‘homas Cook & Son. 
Delmege, Reid 





Holme, Ringer & Ci 
Hankow Westphal, King & Ramsay, Ltd 
Harbin... International Sleeping Cat Co. 
Hong Kong... Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
Karachi Forbes goes, ‘Campbell & Co. 







‘Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 
De S01 


(elie, Ringsr & Co. 
Holine; Ringer & Coy 
A. Van Ness & Co. 
‘Thos. Cook & Son. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 
Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 
MeAlister & Co., Lid. 


Swatow Bradley & Co, 

Ti Cornabe, Eckford & Co. 

Tientsin, Liddell Bros, & Co. 
International Sleeping Car Co. 

Viadivostock. ..... Mitsui Busean Kalsha, Ltd, 
International Sleeping Car Co. 

Yokohama. Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 


NOTE.—All offices of the principal railways in the 
United States; also all the tions of Cuners 2: Ss. Moors: 
Thomas Cook & Son, the dmerican Expr Co., 
International Sleeping Cer Co. in all parts ofthe world, 
will quote rates and furnish Cichate. 

FOR INFORMATION REGARDING FREIGHT 
RATES, SPACE AND RESERVATIONS APPLY TO 
New York: 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 165 Broadway. 
Davies, Turner & Co., 39 Pearl St. 





Boston: 

‘Davies, Turner & Co., 104 High St, 
Philadelphia: 
ee Turner & Co., 316 Walnut St. 


Davies, Turner & Co,, 111 West Monroe St. 





Davies, Turner & Co., 1436 North Broadway. 
HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan 
GENERAL OFFICES FOR T! D STATES: 

Merchants 


's National Bea Building, 
ket St., San 





Telephone No. 685 


No. 147 Connaught Road, West 
Hong Kong 


AH PONG 


House and Sign Painter 
Gilding, Polishing, Graining and 
Scraping, Building Contractor 
Carpenter and Caulker 
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operates NUMEROUS STEAMSHIP Lines 
to all parts of the globe 
with 


as centre 
SUPERB SHIP { SPLENDID SERVIGE ! 


SOS TETRIS = 


BRANGHES & AGENGIES 
Yokohama . . . . Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Kobe Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Tientsin Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Hongkong Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Manila. . arner, Barnes & Co. 
Singapore ippon Yusen Kaisha 
Calcutta. ippon Yusen Kaisha 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Burns, Philp & Co. 
- Dalgety & Co , Ltd. 


&e., &e. 


| 


Branches and Agencies at all the Princi; 


=< 
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PRINGIPAL LINES 
European Line . , . . Fortnightly 
Australian Line , . . . Monthly 
Seattle Line Every 3 weeks 
South American Line , . Oace every 2 months 
New Vork Line . . . , Every 4 weeks 
Bombay Line 
Calcutta Line Fortnightly 
Japan-Java-Calcutta Line Monthly 
Calcutta-New York Line . Monthly 
South Sea Islands Line . Semi-monthly 
Shanghai Line . . . . 3 times a week 
North China Line . . . Every 6 days 
he, key RC 


pal Ports of the World. 
~ . SS 
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FIREPLACE 
IN 
PALLADIAN LOUNGE 


RMS “AQUITANIA” 


Passenger and Freight Services 


New York—Cherbourg— New York—Glasgow Baltimore—Bristol 
Southampton New York—Mediterranean Halifax—Southampton 

New York—Liverpool Boston—Liverpool Halifax—Liverpool 

New York—London Boston—London Halifax—London 

New York—Bristol Philadelphia—Liverpoo! Portland, Me.—London 

New York—Antwerp Philadelphia—London Portland, Me.—Bristol 

New York—Rotterdam _Philadelphia—Bristol America—Levant 


21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
126 State Street. -2.--~BOSTO! N. 10th Street. ST. LOUIS 
107 E. Baltimore Street... 2 
140 _N. Dearborn Street. 
Third St, and Second Ave. So... MINNEAPOLIS 
55 N. Forsyth Street... ATLANTA 
1300 Walnut Street.PHILADELPHIA 
712° Smithfield StreetPITTSBURGH 50 King § a T. 
198 Middle Street. PORTLAND, ME. 622 Hastings Street West. VANCOUVER 
206 St. Charles Street..NEW ORLEANS 279 Main Stree! WINNIP! 
Hotel Cleveland, Public 8q..CLEVELAND 20 Hospital Stree 
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PACIFIC MAIL S&S 
UNDER AMERICAN FLAG 
Established 1848 


“SUNSHINE BELT” to the ORIENT 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


TO 
HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
NEW AND LUXURIOUS SISTERSHIPS 
S.S.“Ecuador” S.S. “Venezuela” 5. S. “Colombia” 


= ¢ 
e 
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- MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE Py 

aS ya) To | 
- HONOLULU, MANILA, SAIGON, IY | 
In SINGAPORE, COLOMBO AND CALCUTTA IS! 
, S. S. “Colusa” S. S. “Santa Cruz” sa 
: PANAMA SERVICE Me 
TO ) 








MEXICO, GUATEMALA, SALVADOR, HONDURAS, 
| NICARAGUA, COSTA RICA AND PANAMA CANAL 
| S. “Newport” S.S.“Cuba” S.S.“San Juan” 

S. S. “City of Para” S.S.“San Jose” 
ROUND THE WORLD FREIGHT SERVICE 
PACIFIC MAIL SPECIALTIES ARE 
‘Service and Cuisine’’ 


















For Information, Reservations or Passage Apply to Any 
Railroad or Steamship Agent or to the Company's 
General Passenger Agent 
508 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Outward Bound’’—Toyo Kisen Kaisha 'S, 8. Tenyo Maru, leaving the Golden Gate, San Francisco. 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP CO.) 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 


“THE PATHWAY OF THE SUN” 
From San Francisco to Japan, China, Philippines 


and the Far East 


Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Hongkong, Shanghai and connecting 
at Hongkong for all points East and South po, Round the World 


Fast and frequent service by the palatial liners 


S. S. “SHINYO MARU” 22,000 Tons S. S. “KOREA MARU” 20,000 Tons 
Triple Screw Turbine ‘Twin Screw 

S.S. “TENYO MARU” 22,000 Tons S. S. “SIBERIA MARU” 20,000 Tons 
Triple Screw Turbine Twin Screw 


S. S. “PERSIA MARU” 9,000 Tons 


These steamships present the farthest advance in the science of shipbuilding, being equipped with every modern 
device-for the safety, convenience, comfort and entertainment of passengers, including Wireless Telegraph, Automatic 
Safety devices, Electric Lights in every berth, Electric Fans in every Stateroom, Porcelain Bathtubs, Steam Laundry, 
Open-air Gymnasium, Moving Picture Shows, Swimming Tanks, Orchestral Concerts. Perfect Service—Unequalied Cuisine. 


SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO ORIENT 


S. S. “PERSIA MARU” Sails August 10th S. S. “TENYO MARU” Sails Sept. 17th 
S. S. “KOREA MARU” Sails August 21st S. S. “SHINYO MARU” Sails Oct. 14th 
S. S. “SIBERIA MARU” Sails Sept. 4th S. S. “PERSIA MARU” Sails Oct. 23rd 


SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 
The only Regular Direct Service between the Orient (Hongkong, Moji, Kobe, Yokohama), Hawaii (Honolulu), San Francisco, San Pedro 
(Los Angeles), Mexico (Salina Cruz), Panama (Balboa), and South America (Callao, Arica, Iquique, Valparaiso). 
S. S. “ANYO MARU" 18,500 Tons ‘S. S. “KIYO MARU” 17,200 Tons S. S. “SEIYO MARU” 14,000 Tons 


SAILING FROM SAN FRANCISCO FOR SOUTH AMERICA, S. S. “KAISHO MARU” August 21st 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


GENERAL OFFICES FOR UNITED STATES NEW YORK OFFICE 
625 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 165 BROADWAY 
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